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‘ AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE OF TO-DAY. 


T4s\HE United States has been passing through a period of 

great, of most significant, activity in construction. Begin- 
ning in 1899, Americans began to realize that their stock of build- 
ings of all kinds was inadequate and in a sense superannuated. The 
volume of business, improved standards of living, and higher 
wsthetic ideals all demanded more buildings, in some cases larger 
buildings, and buildings of a different type. The railroads found 
their stations cramped and ill-planned and their bridges too light 
to carry the heavier rolling stock they were using; the inn-keepers 
discovered that their patrons would support larger and more sump- 
tuously decorated hotels, and at the same time they wished to take 
advantage of recent improvements in the mechanics of hotel ar- 
rangement and outfit; the growth of our cities and the increase in 
the wealth of their capitalists and banks encouraged as never before 
i so short a period the erection of huge office buildings ; factories 
and warehouses of greater dimensions and superior equipment were 
demanded in even larger numbers; western and southern cities as 
well as New York found apartment houses paying speculative 
enterprises; and finally, all over the country rich and moderately 
well-to-do people were stimulated either to build new and 
larger dwellings, or to remodel and redecorate, with the guidance 
oi the best contemporary standards of design and embellishment, 
the dwellings which they already occupied and owned. It is a com- 
piete set of new architectural mechanism and scenery which has 
been required ; and, it is not too much to say, that in constructing it, 
the American people have accomplished in a few years an amount 
of building quite unprecedented in the history of the world. 

This process of architectural refurnishing is as yet by no means 
completed. Indeed it has not very much more than commenced. 
Many of the largest stations, hotels and residences are still under 
construction, and after they are finished will either encourage or 
necessitate their duplication by rivals or associates. But owing to 
labor troubles and a financial crisis, a lull in the starting of new 
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e1terprises is distinctly observable. The end of the first phase of this 
great building movement is foreshadowed. A favorable time has 
come, consequently, to take stock of American § architectural 
achievement during this period of unexampled activity. What domi- 
nant tendencies are traceable in this miscellaneous mass of new 
construction? Which of these tendencies are new? Which signifi- 
cant? Which wholesome? What vitality have these wholesome 
tendencies ? 

The tendency which it is probably best worth while to remark 
is the increasing extent to which American architecture is influ- 


enced by a few general types of design. How far such general 











DWELLING ON FERRY STREET. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


types actually prevail will be brought out as carefully as possible in 
the course of this article; but so far | am merely insisting that this 
tendency, which, of course, has always existed in larger or smaller 
measure, is an increasing tendency. American architecture is still 
heterogeneous and indiscriminate enough; but it is not as hetero- 
geneous and indiscriminate as it used to be. Certain special solu- 
tions of special architectural problems have been worked out, and 
have been largely adopted; and it is even more encouraging to 
note that these special ways of treatment and types of design, while 
open to many serious objections, all have some measure of pro- 
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priety. It looks as if American architecture were becoming nation- 
alized in very much the same way, if not to very much the same 
extent, that the architecture of modern England or France is na- 
tionalized. 

The more complete nationalizing of American architecture in this 
limited sense may not seem to be a very important or even a very 
desirable achievement ; but from the point of view of the history of 
American architecture, it is both important and desirable. There 
can be no doubt that the process to which I am calling attention is 
a process of improvement, and it is a process of improvement be- 


cause by giving some coherence and definiteness to a collection 

















RESIDENCE ON DELAWARE AVENUE AND NORTH STREET. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


of designs that were formerly much more incoherent and dubious, it 
promises that the long and devious path of American architectural 
experimentation may end by creating some genuine local architec- 
tural types. 

It is a singular fact that American architectural practice was most 
uniform at the time when American social life was most completely 
divided by local and provincial traditions, customs and antipathies, 
Notwithstanding differences arising from the contrast between the 
manner of life of a New England merchant and a Virginian planter, 
the larger Colonial building was surprisingly alike in all parts of 
the country, just as it was also surprisingly similar to its prototype 
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in Georgian England. In the same way the architectural pseudo- 
classicism of the early days of the Republic, as soon as it was suffi- 
ciently introduced and properly familiarized was used almost uni- 
versally in buildings which were intended to possess any consider- 
able architectural quality. In both these cases Americans were 
content to imitate a habit of design which originated abroad, and 
which was authorized by the respectable critical opinion of the day. 
They were frankly Colonial in their practice and were untroubled 
by any aspirations after originality, diversity or picturesque- 
ness of design 

As American and political life became more uniform, more 
homogeneous and more thoroughly nationalized, American archi- 
tecture lost its early innocence of imitation, and, consequently, 
its early uniformity. It abandoned all touch with the respectable 
critical opinion of other countries; and it was quite without any 
definite critical opinions, respectable or otherwise, of its own. In 
fact it had no leading strings, except certain blind but significant 
instincts. The practice of imitating was deep-rooted; but it was the 
practice of imitating foreign models exclusively. There was never 
any thought of working over, or of really appropriating the forms 
already nationalized in this country. The end of the Colonial and 
the beginning of the national period of American architecture meant 
merely the substitution of indiscriminate habits of imitation, for the 
selective imitation, which had up to that time prevailed. The idea 
apparently was that the United States had inherited, architecturally, 
all the styles of the present and of the past, of the East and the 
West ; and that the best way to use this heritage was to transplant 
to American soil as many samples as possible of these various types 
of building. So, during the twenty years preceding the war, Ameri- 
can architecture showed how disinterested and impartial it was 
by becoming responsible for a surprising collection of Greek and 
Egyptian temple-residences, Italian villas, French chateaux, Ori- 
ental pagodas and Gothic cottages. If there was any style of build- 
ing which the American architect of that period missed, its omis- 
sion was assuredly due to ignorance rather than to intention. Of 
course, this ignorant and riotous copying was to be found chiefly 
in the design of private dwellings. The official architecture of the 
whole of this period tended to be very much conservative; and 
while New York did not avoid the anomaly of an “Egyptian” prison, 
Washington was spared the misfortune of any precisely analogous 
absurdity. 

Without going into the details of our architectural history, it is 
sufficient for the purpose of this article to make clear that design 
in this country has retained ever since to a greater or less extent 
this habit of indiscriminate imitation. It has occasionally made cer- 
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tain attempts at originality; but these attempts were limited either 
to mere exaggerated distortions of conventional types, or else to the 
incongruous mixture of several different types in one building. 
There has, however, been a constant improvement in the quality of 
the imitation, owing to the constantly improving training and equip- 
ment of the American architect, and as a part of this constant im- 
provement in the quality of the imitation, a number of special ar- 
chitectural movements have at different times had a great deal 
of influence. During the seventies, for instance, the attempted re- 
form of the methods of interior decoration, which originated with 








DWELLING AT DELAWARE AVENUB AND NORTH STREET. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Side 


View. 


Charles Eastlake, had considerable popularity. Next the powerful 
personality of Richardson printed the Romanesque Revival upon 
many of the most important buildings erected during the “eighties.” 
Since then the current has been running toward several different 
dilutions of the Italian or the French Renaissance styles. All of 
these architectural tendencies are embodied in a greater or smaller 
number of buildings; but the point is that the particular tendencies 
now prevailing are embodied in a greater number of buildings than 
ever before. The Eastlakian reform and the Romanesque revival 
affected different parts of the country very unevenly. The tenden- 
cies now at work are more evenly and generally effective; and if 
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the larger of the new buildings could all be grouped together they 
would show both the use of the fewer architectural types and the 
wider geographical distribution of those which were selected. 
Take, for instance, the designing of tall office-buildings. When 
steel construction began to have its effect upon the height and the 
looks of office-buildings, two tendencies were traceable in their 
design. In New York there was no attempt to make their appear- 
ance express their structure. A convention of treating them 
as columns with a decorated capital, a long plain central shaft, 
and a heavier base, was early adopted; and within the limits 
of this general idea, the regular architectural, structural and deco- 











THE CHICAGO ORPHAN ASYLUM. 
Drexel Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


rative forms were used regardless of their ordinary structural 
functions and associations. In Chicago, on the other hand, while 
many buildings were designed along the same lines as New York, 
there was a tendency, partly owing to the influence of Mr. Louis 
Sullivan, towards a franker expression in the design of these build- 
ings of the plain facts of their steel structure. Such is no longer 
the case. The new sky-scrapers, which have been, and are being, 
erected in large numbers in Chicago and Pittsburgh, as well as New 
York, almost all conform to the conventional treatment, long since 
adopted in the metropolis—and this in spite of the fact that Mr. 








Front View. 
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Louis Sullivan had between the two bursts of building activity com- 
pleted several brilliant and comparatively good-looking attempts 
to solve the problem within the limitations imposed by the struc- 
ture. Whether or not the American architect has, in this instance, 
chosen the wrong alternative, he has at any rate, for the time being, 
adopted a comparatively uniform type for the design of the “sky- 
scrapers.” 

Very much the same inference can be drawn from the manner in 
which the new hotels are being designed. Until recently the larger 
hotels of the United States did not in their appearance embody the 
remotest approach to a convention. Except in one or two instances 


they were constructed as ugiy and incongruous hodge-podges of 














THE CHICAGO ORPHAN ASYLUM. 
Chicago Ill. Rear View. 


worthless architectural motives. Apparently nobody cared very 
much how a hotel looked or what kind of an atmosphere it exhaled. 
The early big American inns, such as the Astor and Palmer houses, 
were morose and heavy but grandiose buildings, embodying, one 
might infer, the idea that hotels were a kind of public penal insti- 
tutions, from which guests must be denied escape. Even the Audi- 
torium in Chicago belongs in this respect to the earlier type of 
American hotels. Although architecturally of the highest interest, its 
facade possesses none the less a grim and forbidding aspect, which 
is out of keeping with the uses to which the building is put. It was 
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the Waldorf-Astoria which changed all this and started hotel 
facades off on a new line. By reason of its magnitude, its conspic- 
uousness, its success, and even by reason, with all its faults, of a 
certain propriety in the design, its architect has really established a 
fashion in hotel fronts. Since the erection, both the architects and 
proprietors of these buildings have come to realize one means of 
attracting the custom of rich and “smart” people was to put up a 
“smart” appearance on the outside as well as on the inside of their 
hotels; and ever since some such attempt has been made. The big 
new hotels, both in New York and in the other leading cities are 
revised versions of the Waldorf-Astoria or the Manhattan or both. 
Specifically French characteristics have in most cases been inten- 
sified; but the parentage is unmistakable, and is traceable, in the 
Hotel St. Regis, the Hotel Astor, the Knickerbocker, in the larger 
apartment hotels of New York, in the New Stratford in Philadel- 
phia, the new Willard’s in Washington, the Belvidere in Baltimore, 
and even the Lafayette in Buffalo. While one may or may not like 
this sort of thing, one must admit that it has an appropriately fest- 
ive appearance, and that it affords an excellent illustration of the 
increased prevalence of certain specific types in American archi- 
tecture. 

The two foregoing instances suggest that, perhaps, the secret of 
this increased prevalence of specific types is the growing assump- 
tion by New York of an actual metropolitan function in the social 
economy of the country. From this point of view American archi- 
tecture would be obtaining certain definite general characteristics, 
because the smaller cities were looking to New York for leader- 
ship in matters of taste. There is undoubtedly some truth in this 
interpretation of the facts. New York is more the leader in mat- 
ters of taste than it ever has been before. It does a great deal, and 
it is constantly doing more to fix the standards, such as they are, 
of the rest of the country. But the extent to which other cities 
look to New York for their architectural conventions, has some 
obvious and significant limitations. New York, in its relation to 
the rest of the country has two distinguishing characteristics. It is 
the city, on the one hand, of the rich man, the national corporations, 
and the big buildings. On the other hand it is the port of entry of 
the latest foreign artistic injection. It so happens at the present 
time that these two different characteristics of New York have a 
very unequal effect upon the rest of the country. In all showy and 
costly structures, such as office buildings, hotels, and “palatial” res- 
idences, the general standards and conventions are for the most 
part derived from New York; and this current of imitation carries 
some part of the latest foreign architectural injection, which is the 


Beaux-Arts movement, over the South and the West. For the most 
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on 


part, however, the Beaux Arts influence is confined to New York. 
It has had practically no effect upon any but the biggest residences 
and apartment houses. The smaller dwellings in the other cities 
owe little to New York, while in the western cities, an interesting 
and in some respects an excellent local type of apartment house is 
being developed. 

The comparative lack of influence of New York over the design 
of middle-class residences and apartment houses is partly due to the 
peculiarly local conditions which determine such designs in the 
metropolis. New York is cramped for space and will remain 
cramped until a sufficient number of subways, bridges and tunnels 
have abolished the impediments to free communication, which re- 
sult from the insular situation of Manhattan. The western cities, 
on the other hand, can expand in almost any direction with the 
utmost freedom, and a comparatively poor resident of one of them 
can afford to buy as much land in an eligible location as can a very 
rich man in New York. The consequence is that the detached resi- 
dence is coming to prevail more and more in the West and even in 
certain parts of the East, whereas the block residence, whether pri- 
vate or multiple, prevails and will continue to prevail in New York. 
It has, of course, its suburbs; but its suburban residences, except 
in a few choice locations, belong to an inferior type. Its typical 
dwelling is that erected on a lot measuring from 25 to 50x100, and 
covering as large a portion of that lot as the law allows, and the 
successful solution of the architectural problem offered by such a 
facade contains little that is useful to the designer of the detached 
residence of the West. 

The influence of New York, consequently, on residential design 
does not cover either a very considerable area or very many in- 
stances. Some large seven and eight-story apartment-houses have 
recently been erected in Washington ; and these buildings, which are 
deplorably out of keeping with the general atmosphere and appear- 
ance of the city, might very well have been situated in those parts of 
the West Side of New York most dominated by the speculative 
builder of flats. Outside of Washington, however , apartment- 
houses of this type are a rare and insignificant excrescence. In the 
same way the millionaires’ residences of the West are frequently 


“ec 


nothing more than vulgarized imitation of some of the “stunning” 
dwellings, which have been designed by New York architects for 
rich New York clients, but instead of being “stunning” they are 
more often stupefying. The resemblance, however, such as it is, 
is much more a matter of the interior than of the exterior. Their 
detachment so completely alters the conditions under which they 
are designed that there is a corresponding alteration in their ap- 
pearance. 
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The suburban apartment house of the West is a type of residence 
almost unknown either in New York or its vicinity. The New 
York apartment house has none of the characteristics of good do- 
mestic architecture. At its best it tends to become a copy of the 
corresponding French type, and obtains some of the same effect of 
festive publicity ; but the speculative builder very seldom allows it 
to appear at its best. It is a kind of residence, which no man of 
taste would choose, unless he were obliged to do so. The better 




















APARTMENT HOUSE ON WOODLAWN AVENUE. 
Detroit, Mich. 


suburban apartment house of the West, on the contrary, is obliged 
to make itself attractive. People of moderately respectable means 
are not forced to live in a flat. If they choose to do so, it is not be- 4 
cause they could not afford a house; it is merely because they find a 
flat for some reason more suitable to their particular needs. Flats 
and dwellings, that is, are more nearly on the same economic level, 
and compete freely with each other ; and as an incident to this com- 
petition, the builders of low-priced flats try harder to keep some of 
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the advantages of private residences without surrendering the ad- 
vantages of all multiple residences. Consequently the suburban 
apartment house of the West is frequently built free from neigh- 
boring buildings, it is surrounded by open spaces, which are made 
attractive with shrubbery and flowers; it is generally designed in a 
distantly Georgian and Jacobean manner, and so presents the ap- 
pearance of a domestic building; and each apartment is often sup- 
plied with a pleasant roomy piazza for the exclusive use of its occu- 
pants. It is also easier under such conditions to plan the flats so 
that the rooms are larger, better lighted, and more effectively dis- 
tributed. It is evident that this type of residential building will be- 




















PRIVATE DWELLING ON JEFFERSON AVENUE. 
Detroit, Mich. 


come still more important in the future, and is destined to be more 
numerous than they now are in the New York suburbs. 

In the design of private dwellings, New York does not have any 
more general influence upon the South and West than it does in 
the design of apartment houses. In this respect the West is adopt- 
ing a tradition which has been better preserved in Boston and Phil- 
adelphia than in New York, the tradition of the good brick styles. 
The advantage, which it derives from possessing an abundance of 
comparatively cheap and accessible land cannot be over-estimated. 
The private dwelling, which forms a part of a block, and which 
continually tends to become taller and deeper constitutes a mutil- 
ated and discouraging architectural problem; and it is particularly 
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discouraging in cities, such as those of England and the United 
States, wherein architectural ignorance and caprice have not been 
regulated either by convention or law. We believe that the better 
contemporary New York dwelling is a great improvement upon 
the corresponding grade of London dwellings, as well as being an 
improvement upon the better New York dwelling of ten years or 
more ago; but it has little interest from my present point of view, 
because it has not as yet succeeded in reaching a respectable rou- 
tine, which should be its best merit, and which is the line of devel- 
opment, which we are now seeking to trace in American design. 











TYPE OF INEXPENSIVE DWELLING. 


Detroit, Mich. 


The West, however, is emancipated from these disadvantageous 
conditions. Its new urban dwellings, costing from $40,000 to $200,- 
ooo, are designed under very favorable circumstances. The ave- 
nues and boulevards upon which the handsome houses are situated 
are broad and well-shaded and are admirably adapted to the use of 
automobiles—a conveyance which will be extremely effective in 
confirming the use of this type of dwelling. Each house is a unit, 
and is generally surrounded by sufficient land to enable the archi- 
tect to enhance his design by appropriate landscape arrangements. 
It is possible under such conditions to give a personal and domestic 
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atmosphere to the individual house; which is just what is happen- 
ing in the West—particularly in the large middle western cities. 
The design of these buildings is beginning to show certain defi- 
nite characteristics. The use of brick is very general except in the 
few of the most expensive houses, and in many cases even these 
expensive houses are no exception to this rule. Wherever brick is 
used, it is generally well used. The historic domestic styles appro- 
priate to brick construction are, of course, the Georgian and Jac- 
obean, so that when it is asserted that the great majority of these 
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TYPE OF INEXPENSIVE DWELLING. 
Detroit, Mich. 
houses are moditications, either of the Georgian or Jacobean types 
of dwelling, they have been placed in an excellent stylistic tradi- 
tion. Of the two the Georgian predominates, both because of its 
American associations, and because it is better adapted to the com- 
paratively modest dimensions of the great majority of these houses. 
The Georgian is also treated with better effect, because 
its forms are less difficult to ‘handle than those of a transitional 
style like the Jacobean. The only other historical domestic form, 
which is found in a sufficient number of examples to demand notice, 


2. 
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is the Elizabethan timbered gabled dwelling. This type is very pop- 
ular, indeed, perhaps more popular than the Jacobean, because it, 
also, is adapted to houses of comparatively small cost; and the 
architects, who use it, show much more skill than formerly in avoid- 
ing the mere looseness of design, for which these irregular styles 
offer the opportunity. 

The examples given above sufficiently illustrate the truth of the 
preliminary statement that American architects are adopting more 
than ever before certain stereotyped kinds of design. I have traced 
the presence of these types in office buildings, in the larger hotels, 
in apartment houses and private dwellings. The illustrations might 











RESIDENCE ON NORTH STREET. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


have been continued, so as to include the best kind of factory build- 
ings and warehouses, and a large number of one-story bank build- 
ings. It is unnecessary, however, to describe in any further detail 
the existence of this tendency towards increased definition, and it 
only remains to pass a proper judgment upon its significance and 
value. 

There can be no doubt that the increasing authority of certain 
special types of design constitutes the line of progress for American 
architecture. The architect more than any other artist is depend- 
ent upon precedent. The material of his work is not derived from 
nature or life, but from the work of his predecessors. His individ- 
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ual genius counts for less than in the other arts; the general social 
and the particular technical standards count for more. This was 
particularly true in the great periods of Greek and Gothic architec- 
ture, whose noblest monuments were almost literally the work of 
communities, and when certain particular, although ffexible, forms 
were absolutely imposed upon the architects. With the Renaissance 
began a period of the more conscious imitation of forms, which had 
already been developed to the highest degree of perfection. It gave 
the individual architect a greater freedom of choice than he had 


ever had before, and increased correspondingly his opportunity for 
merely individual work. But it did not emacipate him from prece- 

















DWELLING ON JEFFERSON AVENUE. 
Detroit, Mich. 


dent; it only gave him a larger number of precedents from which 
to choose. Undoubtedly this very freedom of choice which only 
reached its height during the last one hundred years, is the chief 
cause of the degeneracy of architecture during the 19th century. 
It has been most meritorious in those cases in which certain con- 
ventions have been established, as in France. It has been less so 
when the architect owed no allegiance to any authoritative forms. 
The architect can never regain the comparative unconsciousness 
and single-mindedness of his Greek and Gothic predecessors; but 
with the help of a sound national culture, he can impose certain 
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conventions upon himself, which will reduce the area of arbitrary 
choice and enable him to devote himself more to the adaptation and 
improvement than to the selection of types of design. 

This is just what the American architect is now doing. He is 
imposing certain types of design upon himself, and is concerned 
more in appropriatng these types and in developing them to a satis- 
factory finish than he is either in borrowing or trying to invent new 
types. In using the phase “The American architect” in the de- 
scription above, I do not mean all American architects. I do not 
mean even all the good American architects. I mean the better and 
younger American architect, whose work is becoming more con- 
spicuous every day, and to whom belong the immediate future of 
American design. The older architects, whose work during the 
past twenty-five years has been so valuable and who have done so 
much to raise the technical standards of the profession were essen- 
tially eclectic, and experimented freely with many different types 
of design. Their achievements were of the utmost value in mak- 
ing the transition from an ignorant and indiscriminate to an in- 
telligent eclecticism. They served to educate the clients for whom 
they built, the mechanics who carried the designs out, and the pu- 
pils who continued the professional tradition. Most of all they 
have succeeded in educating themselves, for their work has shown a 
constantly growing tendency toward the adoption of certain specific 
types. It is not to be supposed that the eclecticism of the past will 
disappear during the period of American design now beginning. The 
process of education is incomplete. The formative influences are 
still weak and uncertain; a vast accumulation of bad habits, indiffer- 
ence, low and easy-going standards remain to be reduced. Yet un- 
doubtedly the younger men are conscious of the need of giving con- 
sistency and effect to their work by the persistent use of certain 
particular architectural types, and by the persistent attempt to give 
to those types a value that is both newer and more complete. 

Earlier in this paper I described the growing popularity of special 
types of design for special kinds of buildings as the increasing “na- 
tionalization” of American architecture. Probably that was going 
too far. At all events it expresses a desirable issue, which is faintly 
promised, rather than even particularly achieved. Before we can 
speak of the “nationalization” of American architecture, we must 
be able to trace, not merely the constant use of certain special types 
of design, but we must be able to show that without losing their 
traditional dignity those types are being given an appropriate local 
expression—that they are living types constantly gathering a com- 
plete consistency, a better adaptation to the structure and the ser- 
vice of the building and a finer aesthetic propriety. In this sense 
of the word “national” American architecture can only to a limited 
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extent be described as in the way of nationalization. The long and 
difficult task of adapting the traditional styles to the peculiarities 
in American structural methods and utilitarian requirements is be- 
ing more frequently ignored and evaded than resolutely faced. 

The structure of our buildings and their design are so far almost 
completely at cross-purposes; and any one who defines good archi- 
tecture in times of such a congruity will find few signs of improve- 
ment in the recent buildings. But while we may not look for any 
advance in this very important respect, our architects are neverthe- 
less succeeding in giving their buildings an ever-increasing proprie- 
ty and consistency of appearance. When they are designing a ho- 
tel they use a style that harmonizes with the way we feel when we 
are living for a few days away from home and are freed from ordi- 
nary routine and responsibilities. When they are designing a pri- 
vate dwelling to seek to give the building a style that is homely, 
domestic and refined. Furthermore, these styles are carefully stud- 
ied and are treated generally with an eye to strictly architectural 
effects. The persistent attempt is to get a building in which the 
masses, the proportions, and the detail each has its proper value, 
and this is a considerable gain when we remember how often in the 
past, our architects have sought merely picturesque effects by al- 
most ignoring proportions, and conceiving their building as a col- 
lection of detail on a large scale. 

In another respect, also, can American architecture, particularly 
in the case of dwellings, be described as more idiomatic. If struc- 
ture and design remain very much at cross purposes, plan and de- 
sign are becoming somewhat friendlier. The plan of the modern 
American dwelling differs in some :mportant respects trom the plan 
of any historical tvpe of residence; and these variations frequently 
lead to interesting modifications in the designs, and consequently 
to desirable departures from mere stylistic purity. The piazza, 
for instance, which is so necessary in the American summer climate 
and which has been an architectural excrescence on the ma- 
jority of country houses, is now frequently treated as an outdoor 
room, in strict subordination to the main design. Sometimes it 
appears as a narrow gallery on the face of the house, more often a 
place is found for it at one or both ends, its lines being used either 
to continue those of the house or to vary them in an interesting 
way. This is only one illustration out of many, which might be 
used, but it is typical of the more conscientious manner, in which 
the architect attempts to render in appropriate architectural terms 
the novel and local conditions given in the plans of his buildings. 

It should be added, finally, that the adoption of certain definite 
and appropriate types of design by the better American architects 
should help not only to raise the standard of American architec- 
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ture, but to increase its popularity. In the past our architects have 
apparently sought to make their work impressive chiefly by making 
it striking; but if the impression is to be wide-spread as well as 


‘ 


deep, it is rather the familiar than the “stunning” thing that counts. 
The “people” are merely confused by an art and architecture to 
which they are unaccustomed. They may be “stunned” for the 
moment, but next moment they forget all about it. On the other 
hand they are pleased an: convinced by a kind of art that finds its 
way to their apprehension by means of their memories. In the rep- 
resentative arts, the subject-matter represented must appeal to 
their common experience. In the more formal and decorative arts 
the forms that are used must have the confirmation of association 
The difficulty with modern American architecture is that it started 
with nothing but vicious associations, and the good architects have 
been confronted by the enormously difficult job of substituting com- 
paratively good for the comparatively bad associations of the past. 
In so doing they have depended too much on obtaining an interest- 
ing variety of effect, and too little upon the value of repetition as an 
advertisement. Architectural repetition is in bad odor in this coun- 
trv, because in the past it has been applied chiefly to such dead and 
dreary material as brownstone fronts. Nevertheless the one sensi- 
ble course for the future—the one course, which will provide both 
for a better quality of design and for a completer understanding 
betwen architect and client—is to make out of repetition a convic- 
tion and ideal. If the opportunities for repetition are studied with 
sufficient care, the necessary variety and novelty of effect will take 
«are of themselves. 
Herbert Croly 
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A BEAUX-ARTS SKYSCRAPER—THE BLAIR BUILDING, 
NEW YORK CITY. 

<) INCE the day when the importation of the so-called Beaux 
K Arts influence was first “declared” there has existed among 
the more strictly “domestic” architects a snickering curiosity to 
see how the alien tradition and method would fare when brought 
into working relation with the American office skyscraper. The 
Parisian mode could, no doubt, maintain its native gait easily 
enough in dealing with problems of the sort presented by Amer- 
ican libraries, City Halls, churches and residences. They know of all 
those things in France, but the skyscraper—that glory and reproach 
of American architecture—is a very different affair. The expectancy 
of the native architect as to what would happen when the French 
method and the American problem met, may perhaps be likened 
to the curiosity of a crowd of Western cowboys at the approaching 
attempt of an Eastern horseman to mount a bucking broncho. 

The performance has been extraordinarily tardy in commencing. 
Acres of “Beaux Arts” residences, much of the work lacking 
everything deserving the title of Beaux Arts, have been built, and 
scores of buildings of a more public character, including tall hotels 
and apartment houses, but with the solitary exception of the Singer 
Building, on the corner of Broadway and Liberty street, New 
York City (and that isn’t an exception, as an Irishman would say, 
being of only ten stories), no office skyscraper has been erected by 
anv one of our architects especially identified with the Beaux Arts 
movement until the Blair Building, the subject of these remarks, 
was undertaken. It may be objected, we know, by purists in such 
matters that the firm of architects responsible for the Blair Build- 
ing is not to-day strictly what the politician would call “regular.” 
Experience and good sense have led the firm to depart somewhat 
from the pure tradition. The members of it are no longer primitifs, 
nor aretheir designs as distinctly dated from Paris as is the case with 
the work of some of their younger confréres. But, if for this reason 
the Blair Building is less valid as an illustration of what the unadul- 
terated French tradition would make of our sky-scrapers, it is, on 
the other hand, more valuable as a demonstration of what might 
be derived from seasoned French training if called upon for a solu- 
tion of the only really capital modern problem of design—that of 
finding a suitable clothing for the steel or skeleton system of con- 
struction. 

Turning, then, to the Blair Building in this spirit of discovery, 
the very first fact that strikes the observer is that here, as in so many 
other attempted solutions, the architects have avoided, if not dis- 
regarded, the fundamental problem. Such design as the building ex- 
hibits is an architectural expression at the surface only. It does not 
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DOORS OF BLAIR BUILDING. 


Broad Street, New York City. Carrére & Hastings, Architects. 
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penetrate the plane of the enclosing walls. Structure and architec- 
ture remain unrelated facts. The rationalist, we fear, will be dis- 
appointed. He does not concede to the architect any right to the 
joy of pure design. Rather his theory is: 


When joy and duty clash 
Joy must go to smash. 


Yet upon a closer study of the Blair Building, even the rationalist, 
we think, will find that the architects in abandoning the rationalistic 
method of treatment have taken that deliberate step in so rational- 
istic a manner that the design unmistakably discloses, if it does not 
indeed assert, the structural facts. Moreover, although the steel 
construction of the building is not openly confessed in the archi- 
tecture, the architecture, at least, does not commit the double sin 
of simulating solid masonry construction, thus giving expression 
to a set of totally irrevelant facts. Indeed, one cannot be wrong 
in saying that the truthful manner in which the architects have 
avoided the real problem, with which they had to deal, gives the 
Blair Building something of the value of a tour de force, and in 
conjunction with its other excellencies of detail, places it among 
the very few highly successful skyscrapers that have been erected 
so far. 

The reader should turn for a moment to our illustration, the 
view looking northward up Broad street. The standpoint chosen 
by the photograper was deliberately selected. It does not do jus- 
tice to the building itself, but the comparisons afforded by the 
other buildings in the picture will make it easier to perceive both 
the veracities and the excellencies of the new structure. 

For instance, the problems that confronted the designer of the 
Johnston Building (the building at the extreme left of our illustra- 
tion), were precisely those that confronted the designers of the 
Blair Building. In the result, so far as both edifices are concerned, 
there is only the barest external indication of the steel cage. In the 
Johnston Building, however, patterned after the common formula 
of current architectural practice, the design boldly declares the 
building to be of solid masonry construction. In well-nigh every 
detail it insists upon this—convention. The extremely heavy bas2- 
ment, the solid-appearing rock-faced piers with their deep reveals, 
the strong horizontal courses of stone at each third story, the 
massive cornice—all of these are not merely a front, but an 
efirontery to the true facts. In comparison, its neighbor, the Blair 
Building, affords a contrast of a valuable type. Here we find the 
stone envelope covering the steel cage kept, if we may say so, as 
close to the surface as possible, so that its veneer-like character is 
hardly to be overlooked by anyone. The very material selected— 
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STAIRWAY IN THE BLAIR BUILDING. 


Broad Street, New York City. Carrére & Hastings, Architects. 
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ELEVATOR DOOR IN BLAIR BUILDING. 
Broad Street, New York City. Carrére & Hastings, Architects. 
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marble—and its unaltered use throughout the entire facade 
emphasizes this face. The evident basement is given a 
purely architectural as distinct from a strictly structural charac- 
ter. The architects have apparently taken the utmost pains to as- 
sure the beholder that he is here dealing entirely with facts of de- 
sign, not with verities of structure. Even some of the lean steel 
columns are permitted, as it were, to peer forth through the design 
as a whole, reveal themselves through the facade, as in the case of 
the two central stone piers, absolutely flat and smooth without a 
trace of functional ornament, carried through nine stories. More- 
over, that immensely clever third story not only assists the design 
splendidly, but acts admirably in relieving the basement from any 
suspicion of structural significance. The piers do not rest on the 
basement, and the treatment of this intermediate floor serves, as it 
were, to remove from the substructure the slightest idea of the 
superposition of structural weight. 

We are dealing with excellencies of the same order when we 
turn to the iron balcony, placed with excellent judgment above the 
thirteenth story, assuming there the function of crown or cor- 
nice of the building, when the building is seen from the opposite side 
of Broad street. From that point,the fourteenth and fifteenth stories 
are invisible, and the uppermost story shows merely as an attic. 
A heavy stone cornice would have interjected into the design one of 
those very falsities which are so very prominent in the Johnston 
Building. And yet the iron balcony, with its iron brackets, its ample 
projection, its lightness, its stone panels on the under side orna- 
mented with iron rosettes, terminates the building in a most suc- 
cessful manner not to be imagined from the picture we present. 

Something might be said regarding the smaller details of the de- 
sign, the pleasing proportions, (speaking always within the limita- 
tions of the skyscraper), the clear manner in which the banking 
offices of Blair & Company have been accentuated on the second 
story, the admirable iron work, here treated in a thoroughly idio- 
matic manner, and the skilfulness with which the different items 
of design have been co-ordinated and wrought into a harmonious 
and consistent architectural design. These will repay scrutiny. 
But we prefer for the moment to concentrate attention on the lar- 
ger fact—on the good qualities of the general scheme of design, on 
its originality as a method of treating the probl»n of the skyscraper 
and on its brilliant success in the Blair Building. If, from the 
point of view of design, the skyscraper still awaits its creator, if 
we must for the time being be content in our tall buildings with a 
denial, or at least a concealment, of the facts of structure, clearly, 
en attendant, the architects of the Blair Building have shown us 
a safe intermediate path to follow. H. W. Desmond. 
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FIG. 1.—FIRE STATION ON RED CROSS STREET. 
London, E. C., England. W. E. Riley, Superintending Architect. 




















BRICK BUILDING IN LONDON. 


| ONDON has something of interest to offer us in the way of 
i a certain simple style of buildings that are likely to be 
overlooked ; overlooked, because unpretentious and inexpensive— 
and yet worthy of consideration by anyone who cares a little to 
contemplate the possibilities of accomplishing reasonably good 
things in design from simple materials and with little expense for 
elaborate workmanship or for ornamental detail. The buildings 
here considered at least suggest that much is to be done in plain 
brick, if a reasonable amount of thought is given to good propor- 
tion; to the disposition of openings and piers, to the grouping of 
masses or of roofs, 

The London County Council has given us some good examples 
of municipal building—economical, of simple material, and yet in- 
teresting in showing what is to be done in the way of design under 
such restricting conditions. 

Our first three illustrations are of fire stations recently erected 
by the Council; Figs. 1 and 2 under the supervision of Mr. W. E. 
Riley, and Fig. 3 from the designs of Mr. Thomas Blashill, F.R.I. 
B.A.; these gentlemen being Superintending Architects to the 
Council. 

Fig. 1 gives the Fire Station in Red Cross St., London, E. C., 
built in 1897 or soon after, and shows some interesting features 
in spite of the extreme simplicity of the buildivg; stone being used 
only for the basement—where large openings and relatively small 
piers are necessary—and for trimmings of the slightest kind above. 
The three divisions of the height are well proportioned ; what might 
have been too high a basement being apparently reduced by the 
use of darker material for the lower five feet or so. And this 
darker band has, perhaps, a utilitarian purpose, coming, as it does, 
just where frequent contact is likely to soil and deface a lighter- 
colored material. Note, too, that it is omitted at the farther end of 
the front, where there are no doorways. 

Undoubtedly, the most effective feature of this front is found in 
the two projecting pavilions, of different widths, and terminating 
in gables ; similar, in spite of the variation made necessary by their 
different widths. The termination of these two gable walls by the 
polygonal outline is a markedly fresh and unusual feature ; but how 
effective for comparatively low and broad gables !—and well com- 
bined with the round-arched openings below—two in the larger, 
one in the other. But why cut the gable across by the continuation 

3. 
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of the projecting eaves? These have their purpose at the foot of the 
sloping roofs above the curtain walls, but appear as a purely inde- 
pendent applique along the gables. 

The larger pavilion shows a happy handling of that usually vex- 
atious problem—a wide central pier running through the fagade 
and tending to cut it sharply in two. This necessary feature here is 
helped out bythe tall chimney projecting slightly from the face of the 
gable and so minimizing the broader flat pier below. Perhaps it is 
also aided by the agreeable disposition of the unequal openings, 
larger windows nearer the central pier, smaller ones nearer the 
corners. 

Fig. 2 shows one of Mr. Riley’s later buildings, quite recently 
completed; a little more elaborate, a little more showy, and yet, 
in general, of equally inexpensive materials and simple parts. In 
this design there seems to have been a desire for the picturesque— 
broken up wall surfaces and irregular skyline; and this gives an air 
of restlessness; we feel that more dignity might have been given 
to the steep roofs and gables, seen, as they are, on two sides of a 
corner. 

The greatest aid to the effectiveness of the massing is undoubted- 
ly given by the two slender towers—windowless, or nearly so— 
the farther one being the hose tower, the nearer one, at the angle, 
the elevator shaft. A good thought it was to reinforce the latter 
by the deeply projecting bay, evidently the staircase, at the other 
side of the angle; the hose-tower, although of about the same width, 
does well alone flanked by the walls to right and left. But even these 
effective features, the double and the single towers, might surely 
have been developed into something more important above; why 
such diminutive gables and slight roofs? The double gabic above 
the bays is almost cottage-like. We look for something a little 
less light and frivolous at the top of a 70 or 8o-foot building of 
such extent. 

As in the first-mentioned building, the restricted use of stone 
is to be noticeable. Here, as before, the stone is used for the base- 
ment, and is also sensibly applied to the construction of the small 
bays. These, with their obviously thin walls and slender mullions, 
could scarcely be practically built of brick, and here the more costly 
material is clearly needed. The tying of this stone work into the 
brick walls by means of the toothing is effective, too, but why the 
partial story of stone below the three bays? It does not seem to be 
called for, and is it not “patchy?” On the other hand, stone is well 
used as lintels over the staircase windows, where there would have 
been but slight abutments for arches such as span the majority 
of the openings. At this corner, by the way, there seems to be a 
very carefully considered feature of the plan—the elevator shaft 
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FIG. 2.—FIRE STATION IN BUSTON ROAD. 
London, N. W., England. W. E. Riley, Superintending Architect. 
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projecting to the left, the staircase to the right, with the small vesti- 
bule and entrance, apparently a private door, filling the angle; and 
a general entrance through the arch on the right. The change in 
shape of the top of the staircase is also interesting, and is a curious 
but successful combination of walls at various angles. 

Fig. 3, still another fire station, is by Mr. Blashill, and this time the 
architect seems to have been fortunate in being allowed a freer hand 
in the use of materials and more elaborate workmanship, so that this 
building is not to be compared with the two preceding. Still, the 
really elaborate stone cutting is restricted to small portions of the 
structure, so that we may still include this in our category of brick 
buildings: forgetting for the moment, the carved triple archway 
and the decorative tower, it ‘s seen that the building is chiefly of 
brick, and is mainly dependent for its effectiveness on massing 
and good proportion of its parts; so that the cut stone work is not 
such an important factor in the design as might have been thought 
from a first glance. 

Effective as this group is, there is no unnecessary striving after 
the picturesque; a straight walled building, four square, or nearly 
so, peaked roofs following the four sides, as far as can be seen, and 
terminating near the angles in gables; those are the main lines of 
the design. The openings come one over another in the successive 
stories and this vertical arrangement is broken and the whole tied 
together by successive horizontal members—scarcely anything 
more elaborate than that until we reach the chimneys and roofs, 
and yet we have a most satisfactory result. In the front, there is a 
logical and effective arrangement of the triple arcade with the win- 
dows above. Below, wide openings are required and the piers, in 
consequence, are made narrow and deep; above, the narrower win- 
dows are separated by wide surfaces of wall; the weight of these 
carried down and distributed by the sloping buttresses to the pro- 
jecting piers below. A good deal, too, is to be said for the arrange- 
ment of the dormers; breaking through the parapet and extending 
out beyond its face, the depth of this projection being filled by the 
diagonal faces of the dormers which join the parapet on either 
side. The octagonal roofs are a pleasing result of this plan. 

A fourth example of the County Council’s work is given in Fig. 4, 
a block of tenements designed and erected by their own depart- 
ments. In this, economy and simplicity are evidently most impor- 
tant considerations, and much of the effectiveness of the design is 
doubtless due to the arrangement of color, which, unfortunately, 
is not very evident in the photograph. The material is chiefly a 
better sort of red brick with bands of deeper, more purple, mottled 
brick, while the roofs are covered with green slates; stone is very 
sparingly used. Apart from the color, the most noticeable feature of 
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FIG. 5.—FLATS AND STUDIOS ON LANDSDOWNE ROAD. 
London, W., England. W. Flockhart, F. R. I. B. A., Architect. 
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the design is the disposition of the openings; windows of several 
sizes, at various irregular levels, yet well distributed and having a 
pleasing proportion to the wall surfaces. This is especially effective 
in the principal—shall we say—pavilion: the largest gabled projec- 
tion at the left of the illustration. The small, low openings in the 
flanking towers give to these a proportionately greater surface of 
solid wall, a valuable consideration just there, where greater solid- 
ity would seem to be needed; while between, the curtain wall is 
broken up with very much larger windows. A similar arrangement 
is followed in the other tower-like bays. These bays show, too, 
a certain clever handling in the way that they are splayed or bev- 
eled, avoiding the awkwardness of too many square projecting 
corners. This plan, too, has its use in the admission of more light 
to cerain windows. This same splaying is also seen in the two first 
mentioned towers, below the large gable, and is here, too, effective, 
although much slighter. A good inspiration it was, also, to finish 
these towers square below the gable; but why could not this gable 
have been made more effective? The hollow, concave slopes are 
weak. Surely a more imposing group could have been made 
of the three salient masses topped by gables. 

Finally, we have a private building (Fig. 5), but designed in the 
same general spirit as those we have just been considering, al- 
though with somewhat more elaboration than the others, excepting 
the subject of Fig. 3. This is a design of Mr. W. Flockhart, F.R.I. 
B.A., for flats and studios, and is to be commended at once for the 
logical expression, in the exterior, of the internal planning. Four 
stories of high studios fill the north front (on the left of the photo- 
grpah) or the greater part of it. These occupy about half of the 
depth of the building, and correspond each to two lower stories of 
rooms at the south. The disposition is well expressed in the west- 
erly facade, where the blank side wall of the studios is frankly left 
unadorned and yet successfully combined with the groups of win- 
dows beyond. The broad chimney stack is valuable here, and seems 
to help the transition from the unbroken length of blank wall to 
the group of many openings beyond. So, on the north, the interior 
is revealed in the facade, where the studio of the fourth floor has 
the advantage of a high gable roof, while the lower apartments 
adjoining need only the flat roof. But, unfortunately, for a moment 
logicalness seems to have been forgotten in this north front; for 
why balconies overshadowing the studio windows? This is cer- 
tainly lack of consideration of the first requirement of such a 
building ; much valuable light must be lost to the artist inside! 

Color seems to have been considered in this design, also. The 
walls are of yellow brick, with stone for the balconies and dressings ; 
the roof covered with green slates. D.N. B. Sturgis. 
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THE DWELLING OF A. LANFEAR NORRIE. 


No. 15 East 84th Street, New York City. Renwick, Aspinwall & Owen, Architects. 
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VESTIBULE OF THE RESIDENCE OF A. LANF&AR NORRIE. 
No. 15 East 84th Street. New York City. Renwick, Aspinwall & Owen, Architects. 
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HALLWAY OF THE RESIDENCE OF A. LANFBAR NORRIE. 


No. 15 East 84th Street, New York City. Renwick, Aspinwall & Owen, Architects. 
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THE ARCHITECTURE OF WEST POINT. 


«\ NE of the most interesting building projects now in course 
©) of execution in these United States, and, if it is successful, 
the one likely to be of most importance in its results upon general 
architecture, is the extension of the Military Academy at West 
Point. There is not a site in the country better adapted to ex- 
hibit and emphasize the quality of its architecture, nor an institu- 
tion, one may add, worthier of the best that architecture can do to 
set forth its noble significance. The ample plateau, fronted with 
winding river and backed by encircling hills, what better could the 
right architect ask? All visitors of sensibility, native or foreign, 
are struck by the beauty of the site. One of these latter, Anthony 
Trollope no less, even strangely and almost paradoxically objects 
to having the Academy there, upon the ground that the site is too 
pretty for it! After vilipending the vaunted scenery of the Hudson, 
in comparison with that of the Rhine or of the Upper Mississippi, 
he goes on to make an exception, as well he might, in favor of this 
jutting promontory with its river-moat and its mountain-scarp, and 
intimates that some better disposition could be made of it than that 
of a nursery of warriors. But what would he? And what better 
could there be? A later, a very recent British visitor, the military 
commissioner of the London Times, whose visit was made, not in 
the character of a picturesque tourist, but in that of a professional 
critic, takes a much juster view, and expresses it so well as to make 
it a pleasure to quote his words: 


“The point stands well out into the stream, commanding both 
reaches which form the angle in the river. In front of the now ob- 
solete defences that defend the waterway on the far bank rise the 
succession of verdure-clothed hills which finally mass themselves 
into the Highlands. Owing to the erratic formation of the hills, 
the Hudson here is narrow, deep and turgid, so that the race of its 
congested waters, if it were not for the forest setting of the back- 
ground, might remind the traveler of the pent-up Nile in the Shab- 
lukah cataract. The view to the north is perfect, since the river way 
is clear as far as Newburgh town, nestling against the mountain side 
and gleaming white in contrast with the forests in summer green. 
The landscape is like some stage land. Historic Newburgh, where 
Washington is fabled to have refused a crown, terminates the 
view, but on either side of the middle way of the river, great but- 
tresses and promontories of wood-dressed rock jut out into mid- 
stream, while almost flush with the water level on either Hudson 
bank, the wondrous handiwork of man interlaces with the supreme 
work of nature. Here tunneling some gigantic promontory, there 
glistening upon a trestle causeway, the railroad tracks follow the 
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line of the river in its sinuous course. Then shut the river 
from your view and turn and look inland, where the cadets learn 
the theory of war. West Point itself is close upon two hundred feet 
above the level of the Hudson, but beyond it the hills rise to double 
and treble this height. * * * 

There is nothing mean about the architecture with which the 
United States Government has surrounded its military cadets. The 
headquarters buildings, the riding school, cadet barracks, library 
and gymnasium are all fine buildings, and to these have now been 
added the garrison officers’ mess house and the Cullum Memorial 
Hall, the former a beautiful club house, the latter a magnificent 
public entertainment hall.” 


The praise is not excessive and it is accurate. To say that “there 
is nothing mean” about buildings erected in the United States sixty 
years ago in English collegiate Gothic is to praise them very highly. 
The impression the older buildings at West Point make upon an 
English visitor, familiar with their prototypes, could not be made 
by the structures in the same style and of the same date in any 
American “college yard.” For the library at West Point dates from 
1841, and the cadet barracks from 1851, and at that period the 
American essays in collegiate, as in every other mode of Gothic, 
or in any other mode of architecture except a strict classic, were 
very queer indeed. Collegiate Gothic meant, to its early cisatlantic 
practitioners, a profusion of the crenellations it had derived from 
military Gothic, and these were almost invariably added in wood, 
painted and sanded to the nearest attainable similitude to stone, 
but never with an effect of complete illusion, and when the paint 
had to be renewed the sham stood confessed. There is nothing 
of this in the collegiate Gothic of West Point. The library and the 
cadet barracks are quite what they pretend to be, erections in solid 
masonry, and in a very fortunate combination of material. 

The native rock which furnishes the material of the walls is of 
a warm gray with streaks of striation and glitter of silica that re- 
lieve it of monotony, and the relief is completed by the contrast 
of the wrought work, the moulded string courses and the Tudor 
“dripstone” lintels, which is in a tough reddish brown sandstone 
of agreeable and effective color and of excellent quality. One very 
seldom comes upon sandstone that has stood the test of half a cen- 
tury’s wear so well. And one comes nowhere, in this country, upon 
another example of collegiate Gothic that stands that test so well, 
“without both feeling and looking queer.” The student of archi- 
tecture in America must incline to take off his hat to the unknown 
author of these erections, who was so far in advance of his time, or, 
if you choose, in arrear of it, and who could do collegiate Gothic 
that would attract the attention, sixty and fifty years later, of a 
tourist familiar with the prototypes, not by its crudity but precisely 
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by the ripeness and mellowness that distinguish them, and distin- 
guish them from most of the American attempts in their style 
either then or since. The earlier, the library, is to me distinctly the 
better, for one thing as being the pioneer, the cadet barracks being 
simply decorous and inoffensive, the kind of thing that a tolerably 
sensitive person could hardly have failed to do with the other before 
his eyes. The earlier is of a more positive attractiveness and re- 
quired a more distinct talent for architecture on the part of its de- 
signer. The scheme of composition, a projecting centre and pro- 
jecting ends, the latter kept quite solid in the lower stage so as to 
form effective terminals, and the former having an aspect of mas- 
siveness in spite of its openings, the entrances being relegated to the 
curtain walls— all this is very good, indeed, in idea, and the idea is 
skilfully realized in the disposition of the voids and solids and in the 
detail of the fenestration. Even such a childishness as the battle- 
menting of the finials of the buttresses does not disturb the im- 
pression of a scholarly and artistic performance. The author of the 
library, whoever he was, established the architectural tradition of 
the Academy. His English Gothic is so naturalized as to 
have a home-grown and vernacular air, the air of having 
employed to the best advantage the materials found upon the 
spot, and of having ordered them into something that should 
fit and further the effect of the romantic landscape which 
is their setting. And some of the same praise that is due 
to the library and the cadet barracks is due to an _ unpre- 
tentious but attractive erection at the north end of the reserva- 
tion, consisting merely of the stretch of garden wall in rock and 
sandstone with a polygonal turret at the angle ;—the wall becomes 
architecture by the disposition and the design of its moulded pro- 
jections. I have called the designer of the library unknown, and 
quite advisedly. For although it is of record that the building was 
designed and erected by Major Richard Delafield, of the Corps of 
Engineers, Superintendent of the Academy in those years, one quite 
declines to believe that the Major had found leisure, inclination and 
aptitude for the architectural study which the work implies, and sus- 
pects the assistance, very possibly unpaid, of the gifted and enthu- 
siastic amateur, amateur partly because he was so much more pro- 
fessional than any of his professional contemporaries who were 
doing buildings in the same style at the same time. He it was, at 
any rate, who fixed the stvle and the architecural tradition of the 
Academy, fixed it so firmly that, sixty years later, not all the cur- 
rent tendencies and fashions of the architectural profession in the 
United States have been able to dislodge it. Thearchitects of rec- 
ord of the cadet barracks of ten years later were a board of engi- 
neers, and there is nothing incredible in the proposition that they 
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were the actual designers. Given the prototype of the library, and 
a consensus that it fixed the style, a much lower degree of archi- 
tectural sensibility and cultivation was needed than that which went 
to the designing of the prototype and the establishment of the tra- 
dition to appreciate and adopt and imitate it. One is not driven in 
this case to posit the gifted amateur, or even the professional, 
though one is compelled to congratulate the board of engineers 
on comprising in their number one of more enthusiasm and of 
greater sensibility than one can be sure of in such a body. Certainly 
the artistic engineer, the actual designer, cannot have been the 
“constructing engineer in charge,’ whom fame retains as Lieu- 
tenant Barton S. Alexander, C. E., for Lieutenant Alexander was 
also the constructing engineer in charge of the mess hall, only a 
year younger (1853) than the cadet barracks, but showing a griev- 
ous and lamentable architectural falling off from the standard set in 
the library and maintained in the barracks. The mess hall is what 
one means by speaking of “engineers’ architecture” when one does 
not mean to speak well of it. There is nothing at all incredible in the 
proposition that it may have been designed by a board of engineers, 
military or civil, no one of whom had ever given five minutes’ study 
or consideration to architecture in his life. The opportunity was very 
favorable to add to the library and the studies and dormitories of a 
collegiate establishment the “Hall,” which in the Anglican ex- 
emplars, with the chapel, completes the group. What an attractive 
addition might have been made to West Point if even the degree 
of architectural sensibility which presided over the design of the 
barracks had been available for the design of the mess hall. The 
Academy suffered a distinct loss of somebody during the years 
1851-2. The man who did the earlier of the buildings of those years 
would never have endured the later without vigorous protest. Pos- 
sibly the designer of the later would have called it “Norman” if 
he had been put to the question, on the strength of its round arched 
entrance and its round arched windows, and at least it makes no 
pretence of conforming to its predecessors. Nor does it at any point 
exhibit the least architectural sensibility on the part of its designer. 
It proclaims itself the handiwork, indeed, of an engineer who never 
thought how it was going to look rather than of an “artchitect” 
whose thoughts had been turned in that direction but to an entirely 
futile result. It is rather the better, perhaps, for betraying this 
difference, since it is only the complete absence and not the violent 
negation of architecture that we have. to deplore in it, and it does, 
indeed, supply a basis for architecture. No architect can look at it 
without desiring to “do something” to it, to carry out the sugges- 
tions of architecture which the structure itself furnishes, as does 
every other structure which is mechanically sound. One of the 
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competitors in the competition which is the subject of these re- 
marks, undertook to do the something by enclosing the entrance 
arch in an “order” of doubled pilasters, but it is to be feared that 
this device would have resulted in a merely “artchitectural” effect. 

Although the collegiate Gothic thus became the style of the 
Academy and was established at a time to which the memory oi 
few living graduates “runneth to the contrary,” it was not the 
primitive mode of building of the military academy. That was 
the American degeneration of the British Georgian degeneration 
of the Renaissance, in its best expression a homely, bourgeois and 
eminently decent mode of building, deriving a touch of elegance 
from the classic features that were introduced into it, according to 
the lights of the mechanic employed. The actual survivals of this 
earliest architecture of West Point are the old chapel, dating from 
1836, and the still older cadet hospital, now converted into officers’ 
quarters, and doomed, it seems, to demolition in the course of the 
current improvement, built in 1830. A more extensive and preten- 
tious building than either was the old Academic Building which 
served its purpose from 1838 to 1891, when it was torn down to 
make room for its ampler successor. This was a favorable speci- 
men of its type, a structure of three stories, of which the basement 
showed the two planes so characteristic of Colonial work, and was 
developed at the center of one of the long fronts, into the hexa- 
stvle portico, which, in addition to the square clock-tower at one 
corner, constituted the monumental appendage of an otherwise 
humdrum and utilitarian edifice. The “style” of these three edi- 
fices, according to the architectural canons now fashionable, would 
be more eligible for the enlargement of the Academy than that of 
the collegiate Gothic buildings. Such a choice might have resulted 
in something as good of its kind as the interesting buildings of the 
New York University on Morris Heights. And at least one com- 
petitor took the existing chapel as his point of departure, his ex- 
emplification of the architectural tradition of West Point, with in- 
teresting results, although he could not refrain from breaking into 
his tame Colonial, in the most conspicuous feature of his design, 
with the reproduction of reminiscences of the showy pomposity 
of modern French architecture, which is quite as incongruous— 
in spirit more incongruous, though in letter less—with the unpre- 
tending old-fashioned work, as that is with the collegiate Gothic 
with which it is not unamicably associated at West Point. 

In fact, one need not go outside of what calls itself Gothic to find 
anomalies and contradictions at the Point. One learns with pleasure 
that the “headquarters building” is doomed and that its room is 
found more desirable than its company, although this is an example 
of the straitest sect of Victorian Gothic, and bears the date of 
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1870, when that mode of building was at the height of its brief 
prevalence. It is a kind of “Hudson River Villa” of its period, and 
would pass without notice at almost any other point upon the river 
than “the” Point, where it is of an acute and painful incongruity 
with all its architectural surroundings. Nothing could be more 
displaced than this perky and uneasy structure, with so much more 
architectural pretension than it can live up to. Even the rudely 
crude and undeveloped mess hall takes on dignity in the com- 
parison. 

But the most elaborate and costly and modern of the additions 
to the building of the Academy leave also much to be desired on 
the score of conformity. These are the academic building and the 
gymnasium, added a little more than a decade ago, from the de- 
signs of the late Richard M. Hunt, though they bear no traces of 
his architectural personality, and it does not look likely that they 
had very much of his personal attention. At all events the author 
had not spent time enough on the scene of his labors to let the 
“genius loci’ take possession of him. He deferred far enough to 
the surroundings to make his work plausibly “Gothic,” but not at 
all the same Gothic, either in spirit or in letter, as that of the library 
and of the cadet barracks. He did not conform to the extent of 
using the same combination of material, charming and effective as 
this is—the same combination, by the way, that was employed with 
such success so long afterward by Richardson. It is possible that 
this omission was nobody’s fault, and that the material of the older 
buildings was no longer available. It was, at least, a pity, all the 
same, to substitute for the old combination a cold, blue field of wall 
with wrought work of a lighter tint, if it be not that the working 
makes the same stone look lighter. It is always either a misfor 
tune or a mistake to make weaker in color the parts which are 
the more emphatic in structure, producing thus the “negative” of 
the intended building. And in any case the tint of the new academic 
building and of the gymnasium is far less fortunate and attractive 
than that of the barracks and the library, and the contrast much 
more to the disadvantage of the newer in fact than in the photo- 
graph. Moreover, while the massing of the academic building is 
vigorous and spirited, the detail has a crudity and insistence much 
more suggestive of German Gothic work than of the English col- 
legiate, to which the designer was ostensibly conforming, or of the 
French, to which Mr. Hunt’s personal preference might be sup- 
posed to have inclined him. The work is distinctly enough in the 
“inilitary’ rather than in the “collegiate’’ mode of Gothic, and is 
really, as well as technically, ‘out of style.” The work of the learned 
architect of 1892 suffers by comparison with the work of the gifted 
amateur of 1841 precisely in the points of ripeness and mellow- 
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ness, and to this inferiority the difference in design contributes as 
well as the difference in material. Point and vigor the newer archi- 
tecture does not lack, and these qualities would be emphasized by 
the completion of the original design for the machicolated tower, 
for the completion of which some of the competitive designs pro- 
vide. But the design of the tower accentuates the bristling and 
aggressive character of the architecture in general of the build- 
ing and takes it still further away from conformity to the earlier 
work. The gymnasium is much less considerable, architecturally, 
than the academic building, in fact is negligible, although the very 
fact that it has so little character of its own makes it less discordant 
with its surroundings. It is only by its material, the same as that 
of the other, that it jars. 

Last of all, of the existing architecture of the Point, comes the 
memorial hall, which is quite without reference to anything else and 
which, one might say, ostentatiously disregarded the architectural 
tradition, if there were any reason to suppose that the architect 
thought of anything except the individual success of his own work. 
Another tradition of the place it disregards, not less important than 
the strictly architectural, or what amounts to a tradition, the feel- 
ing that no building ought to be so placed as to obstruct the won- 
derful view of the river from the plateau. This feeling has not been 
violated nor the plateau invaded since the erection, at the north 
end, of the reservation of the hotel in 1829, the oldest building on 
the Point, in the placing as well as in the design of which it is plain 
that zsthetic considerations played no part whatever. Of the in- 
dividual success of Memorial Hall there can be as little question, it 
seems to me, as of its anomalousness, and of the fact that in order 
to take it as the starting point for an enlargement of the Academy, 
it would be necesary to demolish all the existing buildings in which 
the traditions of the school or of the place are embodied. It is that 
rarity,a really classic building, in spite of the pretensions that all the 
architects find themselves forced to make of working in classic. 
For it has that simplicity of scheme and of form to which alone the 
repertory of really classic forms is applicable and adequate, being, 
in effect, one large and simple apartment, to which the rest is mere 
dependency, negligible in the main design. Such a building may 
properly consist, as does the memorial hall on the landward side, 
of a classic order, which is here not an ornamental appendage but 
“the thing itself’ and gains immensely in effect by so being. It 
is true, and it is the only unfavorable criticism that this front sug- 
gests, that the aspect of it is somewhat flat and shallow and unem- 
phatic. If the order has been detached to three-quarters of its 
diameter instead of half, this defect would have been corrected. The 
opposite front, with the order equally the structure, and all the 
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rest detail and appendage, is almost as successful in its way. It 
crowns the cliff very effectively, and is a grateful object to the 
traveler speeding past it across the river, its fair proportions, its 
simplicity and solidity and massiveness really reminiscent of that 
Arcadia in which all of us have lived and the white limestone of its 
wall simulating in the sunlight the gleam of marble. But to con- 
sider it as part of the architecture of West Point is to lose much 
of one’s admiration, and to be forced to the conclusion that it is 
ar. anomaly which should be left to remain, since it is both too im- 
portant and too successful in itself to be removed, as the only 
anomaly in the building of the Academy. 

Such was the architectural equipment of West Point when the 
needs of the institution plainly outgrew it, and when the wise liber- 
ality of Congress made possible the expenditure of several millions 
in enlarging its national usefulness. The basis of the appropriation 
was the admirably thorough and exhaustive consideration of the 
needs of the institution made in a report by Col. Larned, the pro- 
fessor of drawing and dean of the faculty of the Academy, and ac- 
companied and illustrated by a set of provisional plans. Primarily 
prepared as data for the appropriation, these plans, drawn from 
an almost lifelong experience of the conditions and the require- 
ments of the Point, and after consultation and discussion, in most 
essentials really imposed themselves upon the chosen designers 
and upon those of their competitors whose essays were deserving of 
practical consideration as the basis of their design. In the accepted 
design, the most striking changes, the only striking changes, from 
Col. Larned’s dispositions are the change in the situation of the 
chapel and in that of the hotel, the former from “Trophy Point,” 
at the north end of the post, and near the existing hotel, to a coign 
of vantage on the hillside, from which it dominates the pile of the 
academic buildings, the latter from the knoll almost at the south, 
end of the reservation to a like eminence from which it similarly 
crowns the row of officers’ quarters that occupies the edge of the 
cliff, each of them marking an axis and stopping a vista. 

It is noteworthy that the question of “style,” which to the profes- 
sional public constitutes the chief interest, or at least the chief sig- 
nificance, of a most interesting and significant competition, the re- 
sult of which seems to promise or threaten, as the case may be, 
a revulsion in Amercian architecture from the prevailing fashion, 
appeared to an accomplished student on the spot, and saturated 
with its spirit, as a question already closed. “It is not desirable,” 
said Col. Larned in his report, “that any scheme should attempt 
to sweep the field clean and destroy architectural associations made 
honorable by generations of great men, while it is of the highest 
importance to preserve intact the structural sentiment which gives 
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COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR THE U. S. MILITARY ACADEMY AT WEST POINT. 
Cc. C. Haight, Architect. 


character and individuality to the Academy. It would be a very 
great pity,” he adds, possibly in allusion to what had already taken 
place with reference to the rebuilding of a kindred school of a 
shorter tradition, “to make such an institution the subject of an 
architectural thesis in which the heritage of the past plays no part.” 
Col. Larned’s plans illustrate the position thus verbally set forth. 
They assume that the architectural tradition of the Academy is the 
Gothic tradition, which, really, nobody can deny.. But they also as- 
sume, what is more disputable, that this tradition is, for the pur- 
poses of conformity, most eligibly embodied in the “military” 
Gothic of the latest additions to the architecture of the Point than 
in the “collegiate” Gothic of the earlier. The new academic build- 
ing directly counterparts and reproduces the old, reproducing even 
the double segmental arches, superposed in recessed planes, which 
compose the most awkward and disturbing feature. In the other 
buildings, in the post headquarters and in the cadet administra- 
tion building, a “tertium quid” between the older and the newer 
seems to have been sought, and in a gratifying degree attained. 
And, possibly by way of admonition to the future competitors, Col. 
Larned’s report is illustrated with photographs of the library and 
the cadet barracks. Undoubtedly, however, the triumph of this ten- 
tative and suggestive scheme is the riding hall, extending along the 
cliffs, a frontage not far from that of the Capitol at Washington, 
which so set upon the cliff as to seem an integral part of it. This 
conception at once imposed itself upon all of the competitors— 
upon all, at least, whose designs came into practical consideration, 
as the only and the final solution of this particular problem. 

I am mentioning these things not to subject the project devised 
for a special and preliminary purpose to a strictly architectural 
criticism, which its author would very possibly deprecate, but to 
cite it as an authentic expression of the graduate view of the archi- 
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COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR THE U. S. MILITARY ACADEMY AT WEST POINT. 


Cc. C. Haight, Architect. 


tecture appropriate to the Point. The view has nothing, or very 
little, to do with abstract zsthetics or with the peculiar fitness 
of romantic architecture to so romantic a site. It is simply the 
view of what is, and short of a “clean sweep,” must be, the architec- 
ture of West Point, and the ignoring of it would have been resented 
as an outrage and a vandalism by generations of graduates. It is 
also the view to which common sense, no less than filial piety would 
have impelled them, and which, one would say, common sense must 
have imposed upon any disinterested observer who had marked out 
for him the buildings which it was practically necessary to retain 
and which it was practically certain would be retained. Aggregating 
these, such an observer would find,as to indications for the choice of 
a style, Memorial Hall alone upon one side and all the other build- 
ings massed on the other. He would have had to regard the aggre- 
gation as the norm, and the single building as the anomaly. He 
would have been at liberty to execrate his luck in having to con- 
form; but he would have been compelled to vindicate his good sense 
by conforming all the same. 

It seems to follow that the question of style being thus taken to 
be closed for the Academy before it has been opened, the closure 
of it should have determined the choice of architects to be invited to 
the competition which, for such a work, was pretty obviously the 
most eligible, as being the least invidious mode of obtaining an 
architect. For the question of style was here really the previous. 
question. A disgusted “classic” architect who had been beaten in a 
competition, for a college, by the way, by a “Gothic” architect, was 
overheard to remark: “Confound those people. They ought to 
have known beforehand that if they wanted So-and-so’s work, they 
didn’t want mine.” It was the truth, unless, indeed, it was by way 
of postponing a dissension in the deciding body itself that archi- 
tecture in two kinds had been invoked, as has happened before now. 
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But there was no such dissension in the councils of the Military 
Academy, contrariwise a consensus that the tradition of the place 
was embodied in the Gothic buildings, to which the designer of the 
improvements was bound to conform. The corollary seemed to be 
plain that only such architects should be invited to compete as 
would not have had to execrate their bad luck in having to do 
Gothic or to conform to what they found, but would do both 
most gladly, and that general professional eminence or vogue 
was not the criterion of fitness to the particular case. It is the only 








“COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR THE EAST ELEVATION OF THE RIDING HALL 
AT WEST POINT. 


Cc. C. Haizht, Architect. 


criticism one finds it feasible to make upon a singularly enlightened 
and liberal programme of competition that competitors were invited 
who had manifested by their works their dislike for the style of 
the Academy and their belief that for modern purposes there was 
nothing in it. And a door was opened to these by the inclusion, 
in the list of existing buildings, to which the designer was expected 
to conform, of Memorial Hall on the one hand, along with the cadet 
barracks and the academic building on the other, although it was 
plainly inevitable that the designer who clove to the one would 
have to despise the other. It would doubtless have been at once 
a simplification and an economy if the competition could have 
been limited to architects already known from their works to be 
in spirit with the architectural spirit of the place, that is to say, 
to architects who had already done successful work in collegiate 
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Gothic, and who had also in their works exhibited a willingness 
to conform to what they found, and to find their artistic reward 
in their contribution to an ensemble, rather than in the conspicu- 
ousness by contrast of their individual contributions. If the list 
of competitors had been made up upon that principle, it would 
have been much shorter, but one can readily understand why it 
was not. It would have been difficult to explain to the way- 
faring man, whether in or out of Congress, why, in a competition 
for a national work, to be paid for with public money, the “lead- 














COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR THE EAST ELEVATION OF THE RIDING HALL 
AT WEST POINT. 


Cc. C. Haight, Architect. 


ing architects” of the country had not all been invited. And one 
may perhaps discern, in the choice of so many competitors of 
whom it was certain beforehand that they would not be willing 
to adorn the existing Sparta, but would much prefer to make a 
clean sweep of it, a willingness, on the part of the authorities, to be 
convinced out of their convictions and against their will. That 
clause in the programme of the competition which left the com- 
petitors at liberty to ignore the existing buildings, always at their 
own risk, but with the assurance that the ignoring would not 
throw their designs out of consideration, had the air of readi- 
ness on the part of the authorities to be ravished by something 
rich and strange and undreamed of in their practical philosophy, 
and so, possibly, had the announcement of the list of expert 
judges, which left less doubt of the expertness and eminence of these 
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than of their disposition to premiate a design founded upon the 
actual style of West Point. For the judges, Messrs. George B. 
Post, Walter Cook and Cass Gilbert, were all known as practi- 
tioners of the prevailing modes of classical architecture, in spite 
of the successful essays of the first-named of them in free archi- 
tecture as exemplified in the Times Building and the Union Trust in 
New York, and the Prudential in Newark, and especially in his 
masterly and vigorous design in collegiate Gothic itself for the 
new buildings of the College of the City of New York. It is true, 
so completely has the pendulum swung back from the time, only 
a quarter of a century ago, when almost all of the talent and all 
the enthusiasm of American architects was given to the propaga- 
tion of modern Gothic, that it would have been extremely diff- 
cult, after the designers in the style of West Point, who were en- 
titled to be considered in the competition had been included, to 
find additional practitioners in that style whose standing entitled 
them to be considered as judges of the competition. So that it is 
fair to say that, as the military authorities would have had to be 
convinced against their will of the possibility of admitting any 
other than the style to whi.h the Academy seemed by to them 
to be committed by its tru..tions, so the chosen experts would 
have had to be convinced against their will that that was the only 
style possible for the extension. 

But it is evident how the conditions of the competition, includ- 
ing the choice of competitors, encouraged those of them who 
were so minded to endeavor, by means of the “theses in the air,” 
that were explicitly discouraged by Col. Larned’s report, which 
was in fact at the basis of the project of reconstruction, and im- 
plicitly by the evident facts of the case, to ravish the senses and 
paralyze the judgment of the judges, professional and lay. As to 
the wilder of these architectural dreams, the projects of realizing, 
in durable building material on the plateau in the Highlands, the 
pictcrial imagination of “Regulus Leaving Carthage” and the 
“baseless fabric’ of the World’s Fair of Chicago, it is difficult to 
believe that their authors, who were experienced architects or they 
would not have been in the competition, can have taken them seri- 
ously as designs intended to be executed, so utterly regardless 
were they of the facts of the case, on so ample pinions did they 
fly in the face of every practical and of every relevant sentimental 
consideration. It looks rather as if, foreseeing that the competition 
would be decided, as in fact it was decided, upon these practical 
and relevant considerations, and feeling either a distaste or an in- 
competency for meeting the actual conditions of the practical 
problem, their authors had treated the competition as a kind of 
concours for a new and cisatlantic Prix de Rome, and determined 
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stract merit of their designs, with the off, chance always that the 
judges might be paralyzed into a hemiplegial oblivion of what they 
were really judging. For, as to the wild Ist of them, the regard- 
lessness was utter. They girdled the plateau with a cincture of 
Greco-Roman palaces that would have cost two or three times 


the amount of the actual and very liberal 
available, they poured contempt alike upot 
tion of the place and upon those poor-spiri 
prefer the river view to the stoppage on 
creations, they hewed the needs of the Ac 
crustean symmetry, and finally their dis 
suspension of the work of the Academy 


appropriation that was 
1 the architectural tradi- 
ted creatures who might 
all sides of it by their 
ademy into a most Pro- 
yOsitions threatened the 
while its buildings were 





undergoing demolition and reconstruction 


It is inconceivable that 


these essays were seriously meant. Onfe’s admiration of them 
as “projets” on an entirely abstract and academic programme, 
the iridescent dream of a military academy to be erected in No- 
man’s-land, was undisturbed by the conkideration of the actual 
problem, to which they were even ostentatiously irrelevant. And 
this admiration, as majestic and pompous architectural composi- 
tions, they undoubtedly deserve in generbus measure. Their au- 
thors have “gone to the country,’ whichjis to say to the profes- 
sion, with great success, as highly eligible|designers for any future 
project to be conceived on large monumental lines, regardless of 
expense, in which there are no existing buildings, of “opposite ar- 
chitectural faith” to be conserved and conciliated, and no tradition 
of the place to be respected or violated. | 

The clean sweepers necessarily put themselves out of court. But 
not all the competitors whose work shpwed a preference for 
classic were clean sweepers. One design, by a firm of high repute, 
preserved the actual buildings according to the programme, and 
made a decent and plausible pretense of respecting them and even 
of harmonizing them with one another;and with the proposed 
erections. The new buildings themselves found some warrant in 
the architectural history of the Academy, being fairly congruous 
with the old academic building, although that has been demolished 
for a decade, and with the chapel, although that was doomed to 
demolition by the fact that it was far outgrown, and by the further 
fact that its room was evidently more desirable than its company. 
The new buildings therefore belonged fairly enough to something 
that no longer belonged, and came as njear to harmonizing with 
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tion” in the introduction of classic detail,!or rather of classic feat- 
ures. They pretty uniformly demed themselves the consolations 
of the “order,” which the old academic )uilding exhibited in the 
form of a projecting portico, and the chayiel still wears in the form 
of attached pilasters, denied themselves {apparently in deference 





to the Gothic buildings. It is, however, by the addition of an order 
that they endeavored to architecturalize that intractable erection, 
the mess hall, and in the chapel, a notably well studied work of its 
kind, the Christopher Wren kind, of which the cisatlantic modi- 
fication in popular parlance is distinguished from a church as a 
“meeting-house,” they have freely and ver} properly indulged them- 
selves in that luxury. This design, by the way, is almost or quite 
alone in adhering to the detached site for the chapel at the north 
end of the reservation shown on Col. Lirned’s tentative scheme. 





Upon the whole, with many specific resemblances, the design has 
a “Colonial” suggestion. It has, at least, a home-bred and ver- 
nacular air that differentiates it as widely from the “theses in the 
air’ as from the Tudor work, and exprdsses a practicality which 
denotes an intention of getting the work rather than of merely daz- 
zling the casual beholder. Only in the riding school have the au- 
thors “treated resolution,” thrown confprmity altogether to the 
winds, and let themselves go in the spirit jof a Parisian “concours.” 





t is an admirable piece of work in its kind, monumenta! in con- 
ception and as masterly as it is massive, in treatment. But it is 
in the latest French fashion than which nothing could be less 
congruous with the old work, not even the most ambitious efforts 
of the clean sweepers. It is not much more congruous with the 
humdrum “bourgeoisie” of the style whi¢dh appealed to its authors 
as a negotiable amalgam of the library; and the cadet barracks 
with the memorial hall. That air of having grown out of the cliff 
which belongs to the ramparts of Mont St. Michel, to take one 
of the most conspicuous examples of atichitectural conformity to 





a natural environment was, one would say, the thing to aim at here. 
Evidently it cannot be attained in the ppmpous artificiality of a 
style so self-consciously stylish. 

No wonder that the expert judges haid, however reluctantly, to 
agree, in the presence of these efforts, jhat the question of style 
was closed for West Point. They may ¢ven have agreed that the 
clean sweepers were wiser in their gen¢ration than the compro- 
misers who attempted to put the new |Gallic wine into the old 
Anglican bottles. An inspection of the fesults of the competition 
led to a conclusion, which might perhaps have been reached in 
advance, by a less circuitous and costly firocess, and have been ac- 
cepted as one of the conditions of the cbmpetition. That conclu- 
sion was that only designs in Gothic were relevant to the enlarged 
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I 

requirements of West Point, and that only the work of designers 
. . . ° HN . 

who worked in Gothic by preference was likely to be acceptable. 

Tb ° ° | ’ e 

hat conclusion has nothing to do with one’s general preference 


for classic or romantic architecture. It}is by no means a victory 
in “the Battle of the Stvles.” One might fairly argue that so roman- 
tic and so irregular a spot as this platéau of the Highlands was 
of all places the place for the employment of a style which waited 
upon and followed, and was pliable enough to follow, all the in- 
dications of the landscape, and the last place for the enforcement, 
in general or in detail, of a classic and Procrustean symmetry. 
But that line of discussion has little to do with the particular 
and concrete case. One might very well hold that a classic and 
formal architecture would be preferable for West Point, if the 
question were open, and yet be driven to the conclusion that, for 
the enlargement and improvement of West Point, the question 
was closed. In fact, that appears to have been the precise con- 
dition of mind of the architectural, if} not of the military and 
academic, experts of the board of judges. They simply found 
themselves forced to eliminate, no matter how regretfully, all the 
examples of the prevailing mode in architecture, and to narrow 
down the competition to the designs which reverted to the older 
fashion exemplified in the existing buildings of the Academy. In 
other words, the actual competition was between the Gothic de- 


i] 
: t 
signs. 


The competition was thus narrowed} into a contest of a kind 
much more closely resembling the usua} contest of a quarter of a 
century ago, when “Victorian Gothic’} was at the height of its 
vogue, and it was sought to extend it to Il uses, than the usual con- 
test now, when Gothic of any variety has fallen into desuetude ex- 
cept for churches, when the supreme fitn¢ss of it even for them is far 
from undisputed, and when, generally; under the stimulus of a 
vigorous professional propaganda, Anglican ideals in architecture 
have been so extensively displaced by Gallican. The competition 
was in fact narrowed to four designs, those of Messrs. Cope and 
Stewardson, Messrs. Heins and La Farge, Mr. C. C. Haight and the 
accepted designs of Messrs. Cram, Gocdhue, and Ferguson. The 
narrowing did not prevent it from being a highly interesting com- 
petition. While the verdict of the judges has been accepted by all 
students of the designs, even including, pne would imagine, the un- 
successful competitors themselves, as meeting most completely the 
practical end of the architectural requirements, each of the rejected 
Gothic designs has its own successes. Although one might quarrel 
with Mr. Haight’s design as promisingjrather “a haunt of ancient 
peace” than a nursery of modern war, there is no disputing its 
charm. It seems particularly a pity tq miss the execution of his 
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PLAN OF THE CHAPEL OF THE ACCEPTED DESIGN FOR THE 
IMPROVEMENTS AT WEST POINT. 


Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson, Architects. 
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design for the eight hundred foot outward flank of the riding hall, 
with the punctuation of its great expanse by the buttresses cor- 
responding to the roof trusses and the powerful segmental arches 
turned between them, and with the conjpleteness of the merger of 
this superstructure with the cliff, outjof which it grows, or of 
the same architect’s project for the brpad monumental staircase, 
adorned with commemorative statuary,} turning straight westward 
up the hill from the bend in the roadway to the doorway of the 
mess hall. While the design of Messrs, Heins and La Farge has 


been withheld from publication, one niay, perhaps, be permitted 





{ 
to mention, as especially admirable and 
tion of the climbing range of buildings, 


house at the foot of the cliff, continued 


hall, and culminating in the chapel occt 
of vantage at the summit. 

But the accepted design of Messrs. C 
son all the same “imposed itself.” Wi 
ness, and with its aspect of even wilft 
one is apt to overlook what a success it 
conformity, one might almost say of 
effectively mediate between the existin 
diction we have noted between the “co 
Tudor buildings and the “military Got 
building is softened by the choice for 
medium, which may fairly be called mi 
much less aggressive and bristling than 
building as to go better with the Tudor 
towards harmonizing the discrepencies. 
cess in pacification is that of making tl 


striking in it, the concep- 
beginning with the power 
in the flank of the riding 
pying the projecting coign 


ram, Goodhue and Fergu- 
‘h all its bold picturesque- 
1 freedom and originality, 
s of careful and deferential 
compromise. For it does 
x buildings. That contra- 
legiate Gothic” of the old 
hic” of the later academic 
the new work of a happy 
litary, but which is yet so 
the style of the academic 
work, and indeed to go far 
A still more marked suc- 
1e memorial hall, the irre- 

















concilable anomaly of the buildings, loox more at home in its sur- 
roundings than it could have been experted ever to look. The de- 
vice by which the incongruity is mitigayed is the treatment of the 
riding hall to the south of the anotnaly with strong vertical 
lines that fairly repeat those of its neighbor, with the two broad 
battlemented flanking towers and the lével skyline unbroken by a 
visible or at least by a conspicuous roof. The incongruity, what 
there is left of it, will at least no longer feap to the eye. 

I have left myself no space in which to dwell upon the congru- 
ities of detail, not only of the new with jhe old, but of the new and 
the old, as brought together by the new, with the traditions of the 
place and the spirit of the scene. These|congruities could not have 
been attained without taking thought, inor could they have been 
attained, even so, except by resorting tq a more flexible and fluent 
architectural style than any mode of “classic.” The future voyager 
up or along the Hudson, if he be of a setisitive constitution, will not 
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fail to feel, as he glides or whirs to the northward, from the first 
vista that is closed by the hotel, past the second that is closed by 
the higher and remoter chapel, and so fast Trophy Point, that all 
this work is of a piece, that it is the appropriate architectural ex- 
pression of the United States Military Academy, with its tradition 
of a hundred years, and that it gives the sense of an indigenous 
growth and not of an exotic transplantation. If he be of a reflective 
as well as of a sensitive turn, it may occur to him to inquire why the 
architectural style in which these result¢ have been attained is not 
capable of a very wide extension, why it night not be developed into 
some much more vernacular and vivid and vital expression of 
American life in the twentieth century than can be attained in the 
“modern Latin” of an architectural language, which has the ad- 
vantage of a more regular and formal grammatical structure, and 
the disadvaitage of being dead. Such aut inquiry may have results 
| Montgomery Schuyler. 
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lar _> | 
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* * 
LEM cee! 
* 
: | CEMENT } 
: IS THE BEST FOR HIGH CLASS ENGINEERING WORK. : 
* 
; Manufactured by | t 
| > 
: LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY # 
* ALLENTOWN, PENNA. : 
x Capacity, 4,000,000 barrels yearly. 4 
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Cor of Broadway & Rector St 
New York Cit 











American Bridge Company 
of New York 


Engineers Contractors 


Structural 
Steel 


for Every 
Purpose 


OFFICES 
Eastern District Pittsburg District 
100 Broadway, New York City Frick Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Western District 
1315 Monadnock Block, Chicago 
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OFFICES LAND TITLE AND TRUST COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
D. H. BURNHAM & COMPANY, Architects 


THE ROEBLING SYSTEM OF FIRE-PROOF FLOORS THROUCHOUT 





et oe 
1 THE. 
ROEBLING CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
Main Office, 121 Liberty St., New York Works, Trenton, N. J. 

BRANCHES=—————— 

BOSTON PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO 

PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND} CHICAGO | 

ST.._ LOUIS SEATTLE ji SAN FRANCISCO | 


8 


_ The Roebling System of Fire-Proofing is the Recognized Standard 
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HEGLA IRON WORKS 


(Formerly POULSON G6 EGER) 


vOrnamentat BIONZE and lron Work 











VIEW IN EXHIBIT ROOM AT WORKS 


Stairs Elevator Enclosures and Cars 
Railings Lamps Guards 
Gates Marquees Grilles, etc. 


FIRE-PROOF WINDOWS AND DOORS, 
either LIGNOLITH or LIGNOLITH com- 
bined with IRON, BRASS OR BRONZE 


OFFICE AND WORKS : 


N. llth and Berry Streets, Brooklyn Boro., New York City 


BRANCHES: Boston, Baltimore, Pittsburz, San Iraneiseo, Los Angeles 
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T is with great pleasure! that I call 
the attention of Architect's Decorators 
and Patrons to my preseht collection 
recently imported, replete with artistic 
examples of the best period’, in Furni- 
ture, Silk Brocades and Fabrics, Appli- 
que and Embroidered Valances and 
Borders of the time of Louis XIV., XV., 
XVI, and the Renaissance; also to rich 
old church wood carving’ and wall 
stuffs in quantites that will specially 
appeal to those planning interior decora- 
tions consistent in scheme aad character, 
The Roman, Florentine} and French 
marbles, suitable for interio: or exterior 
decoration will greatly interest those 
contemplating Hall, Italian or French 
Garden decoration. 











. D. Gardiner 


257 Fifth Ave., Flew Work 


‘ 























venepenm HAND BLOCKED vane 
“merveneNeevor We H. S. LLOYD CO, wrorrens or 
ENGLISH, FRENCH AND JAPANESE WALL HANGINGS 


Sole Representatives in this Country of the Rf}lief Decoration ‘‘ ANAGLYPTA.” 
GRASS CLOTH, FIBRE PAPER— , 
SEARS. S* SFR. WOSt paren 26 ast 22d Street, NEW YORK 
Sole Agents in U. S. for the well-known English lines of A. SANDIERSON & SONS, WM. WOOLAMS and ANAGLYPTA 
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The Private Branch Exchange System 
of supplying TELEPHONE SERVICE 
is particularly adapted to the require- 
ments of LARGE HOTELS and 
APARTMENT HOUSES. 

By means of a Private Branch Ex- 
change the general telephone service, 
local, suburban and long distance, is 
available in every room and _ apart- 
ment. A complete interior service is 
also supplied, adding largely to the 
efficiency, and decreasing the cost of 
the hotel service proper. No modern 
Hotel or Apartment House should lack 


a Private Branch Telephone 
Exchange. 


Full Information on request at any of the Contract 
Offices : 


15 Dey St. Il West 38th St. 220 West 124th St. 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE CO. 
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APPELLATE COURT, NEW YORK CITY. 
Main Hall, Looking Toward Elevator 


John H. Shipway & Brother 


ARCHITECTURAL 





Marble and Mosaic Workers 


The Marble Work in the new Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court, illustrated above, was executed by this firm. 
The Marble and Mosaic Werk in this building is considered 
by experts among architects and connoisseurs to te one of the 
best examples of artistic marble working in this country. 


MILLS, OFFICE & WHARF 
136th St. and East River New York City 
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To Architects and Draughtsmen 


Architects needing the services of Dyraughtsmen, Super- 


Draughtsmen desiring engagements may (without charge) 
and register their names as applicants at the ARCHI- 


Others rECTURAL Recorp BUREAU OF INFORMATION, 





FREE 








909000 


intendents and others, may be supplied with 
competent men (without charge) by applying 
to the ARCHITECTURAL RECORD .BUREAU OF 
INFORMATION, 14 and 16 Vesey Street, New 


York City. Telephone, 3157 Cortlandt. 


14 and 16 Vesey Street, New York City. 








oon name —_ 





r 
A 


the special facilities of the Photographic Section of its Art 
Depariment to any of its clients and subscribers who may 


require first-class architectural work. The Photographic De- 


mn 


Fine Art Photography 








T THE suggestion of Architects and others who find it 
difficult to obtain the highest grade of photography, 


the ARCHITECTURAL -RECORD has arranged to extend 





Telephone, 3157 Cortlandt 





partment (A. Patzig, Director) is equipped with the finest 
mocern appliances and desires orders for only the very highest 
grade of architectural photography (exteriors and _ interiors). 


Correspondence solicited. Address 


Art Department, Architectural Record 
14 and 16 Vesey Street, New York City 


























Antiques Cae ‘ 
H_ D. Garpiner, Importer of Furniture, Stuffs and Works of Art. 
257 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Architectural Wood Work 
HARTMANN Bros. Mra. Co Mt. Vernon, N. Y 
New York office, 1123 Broadway 
Artists’ Materials 
F. W. Drvog & C. T. Rayno.tps Co. 


Fulton St., Cor. William, New York 

Automobiles 

Tue E, R. Tuomas Moror Car Co,, Buffalo, N. ¥ 
Bedding and Bedsteads 

Cuas. P. RoGcers & Co., Fifth Ave., and 2ist St., New York 
Boilers 

CoLumBIA HgatinG Co., Florence Steam Boilers, Chicago, Ill 

Hitcuincs & Co., 233 Mercer Street, New York. 


Lorp & BurnHamM Co., 
General Offices and Works at Irvington-on-Hudson. 
New York Office, 1133 Broadway. 
THATCHER FuRNACE Co., 240 Water St., New York. 
WESTINGHOUSE CHURCH, Kerr & Co., Design, Construction and 
Equipment, Electric Light and Power Stations. New York City. 
Brass and Bronze Workers 


Hecra Iron Works, Architectural and Ornamental Bronze and | 


Iron Work. North 11th and Berry Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Jxo. WittiaMs, American Art in Bronze and Iron. 
556 W. 27th St., New York. 
RicHEy, Browne & Donan, Architectural Cast and Wrought Iron 
Brass and Bronze. 
Borden and Review Avs., Long Island City, New York. 
Brick 
AMERICAN ENAMELED Brick & TiLE Co., Fine Enameled Brick. 
1 Madison Avenue, New York. 
FREDENBURG & LounsBURY, Fine Front Brick. 
1 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Joun P. Kang Company, Dealers in all kinds of Masons’ Build- 


ing Materials. Fourth Ave., Cor. 22d St., New York. 
Sayre & FisHerR Co., Fine Face Brick. 207 Broadway, N. Y 
Bronze Statuary and Founders 
Bureau Bros., 2ist St. and Allegheny Ay., Philadelphia. 
Builders 
ALFRED BEINHAUER, 289 Fourth Ave:., New York. 
D. C. Weeks & Son, 289 Fourth Ave., New York 


Builders’ Materials 
AMERICAN ENAMELED Brick & Tire Co., Fine Enameled Brick and 
Tile. 1 Madison Avenue, New York. 
FREDENBURG & Lounssury, Fine Brick and Alpha Portland Cement. 
1 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Jonn P. Kane Company, Dealers in all kinds of Masons’ Build- 
ing Materials. Fourth Ave., Cor 22d St., New York. 
Sayre & Fisner Co, Fine Face Brick, 207 Broadway, N. Y. 
N. & G. Tayior Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 1123 Broadway, New York. 


TELEPHONE 
Madison Sq. 1047 


Mt. Vernon 600. 
Madison 1682. 


John 2906 


18th St. 270 
18th St. 3204 


Spring 732. 


Madison Sq. 11. 
John 187. 


Broad 5360. 


Greenpoint 490 


18th St. 212 


Greenpoint 800. 


| 18th St. 751. 





18th St. 119. 


18th St. 3231. 
Cortlandt 5025. 


18th St. 938. 
Ish St. 1938. 
18th St. 751. 
18h St. 119. 


18th St. 3231. 


Cortlandt 5025. 
Madison Sq. 3225. 
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Caps for Columns and Pilasters, for interior and exterior 
ARCHITECTURAL Cap. Co. 1123 Broadway, New York City 
HARTMANN Bros, Merc. Co. Mt. Vernon, New York. 
W. T. Crook, 1133 Broadway, New York 

Carpets 
PersIAN RuG MANUFACTORY, 

Cedars, furnished and planted 
WapLey & SMYTHE, 

Cement , ; ue 
ATLAS PorTLAND CEMENT Co., 30 Broad Street, New York 
FREDENBURG & LounsBury, Alpha Portland Cement. 

1 Madison Avenue, New York 
Joun P. Kane Company, Trowel Brand Portland Cement. 
Fourth Ave., Cor. 22d St., New York 
Vv. Cc. & C. V. Kine Co., Knickerbocker Caen Stone Cement. 
513 West St., New York. 
LEHIGH PoRTLAND CEMENT Co. Allentown, Pa. 
Non-STAINING CEMENT Co., 156 Fifth Ave., New York 
Union AKRON CEMENT Co., Akron Star Brand Cement, 
Main Office: 141 Erie Street., Buffalo, N. 
Elmer E. Stanton, 150 Nassau Street, N. Y. City 


898-900 Broadway, New York 


491 Sth Avenue, New York 


Clothes Dryers 
CuicaGo CLorHes Dryer Works, Clothes Dryers and other Spec- 
ialties. 136-138 W. 24th St., New York 
Columns (Lock Joint) 
W. T. Crook, 
HARTMANN Bros. Mra. 
Interior and Exterior Use. 


1133 Broadway, New York 
Co., “Koll’s Pat."’ Lock Joint Columns for 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
New York Office: 1123 Broadway. 
Concrete Engineers and Builders 
Ransome & SMITH Co. 11 Broadway, New Yo:k 
Conduits 
AMERICAN ConpbuiT Co., 170 Broadway, New York 
S22 Manhattan Bidg., Chicago, Ill 
336 Macy St., Los Angeles, Cal 
Contractors 
McNu tty Bros., 
Contracting Engineer 
Rospert Scott, 
Cut Stone 
WILLIAM GrRay & Sons, 
Decorators 
W. & J. SLoang, Interior Decorators and Furnishers. 
Broadway and Nineteenth Street, New York 
H. D. Garpiner, Furnishings, Hangings, Antiques. 
257 Fifth Avenue, New York 
463-5 Fifth Ave., New York. 


KO W. 23d St., New York 
607 Arch St., Philadelphia 


30th Street, below Walnut, Philadelphia 


Duryea & Potter, 
Designers and Architectural Sculptors 

Jacosson & Co., 
Drawing Inks 

CuHarR.zEs M. Hiaorns Co., 
Dumb Waiters 

SEDGWICK MACHINE WorKS 


246 E. 44th St., N. Y. City 
Main Office: 271 Ninth St., Brooklyn 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
New York Office: 110 Liberty Street. 
James MurtauGH Company, 202 and 204 E. 424 St.. New York 
Electrical Equipment 
Harry ALEXANDER, Engineer and Contractor. 
Astor Court Building, 34th St., New York 
ELBERT Brusseé_, Engineer and Contractor. 
15 West 29th St., New York. 
WESTINGHOUSE, CHURCH, Kerr & Co., Design, Construction and 
Equipment, Electric Light and Power Stations. New York City. 
Elevators 
Otis Evevator Co., 
Engines 
WESTINGHOUSE, CHURCH, Kerr & Co., Design, Construction and 
Equipment, Electric Light and Power Stations. 
Philadelphia, Boston, Pittsburg, Detroit, Chicago, New York City. 
Rirk Hyprautic Enaine Co., 126 Liberty St., New York. 
Engineers and Contractors 
AMERICAN BripGr ComPANy, 


Main Office: 71 Broadway, New York. 


100 Broadway, New York. 
Frick Building, Pittsburgh. 
1815 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 





TELEPHONE 
Madison Sq. 1682. 


Mt. Vernon 600. 
Madison dq. 2U47. 


18th St. 2010 
38th St. 1512, 
Broad 4451. 
sth St. 119. 
18th St. 3231. 
Spring 204. 
18th St. 5266. 
Long dist. Tel. 


Seneca 616. 
Jonn 2756. 


Sth St. 4161. 


Madison Sq. 2047. 


Mr. Vernon 600. 
Madison 1682. 


4784 Broad. 


Cortlandt 3854 


18th St. 5922, 


18th St. 2200. 


Madison Sq. 1047. 
38th St. 605. 


38th st. 44. 


South 586. 


Cortlandt 2916. 
38th St. 1128. 


38th St. 6090. 


Madison Sq. 3060. 
Madison Sq. 3061. 


Broad 5360. 


Cortlandt 3931. 


Broad 5360. 
Cortlandt 3081. 


Cortlandt 1826. 
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Fencing 
F. E. 
Filters 


Loomi1s-MANNING 


oO 7 and ¥ Warren St., New York 


CARPENTER C 


FILTER Co.. 


Main Office: 402 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 

Fireplace Fixtures 
ALFRED Boorte Co., 124-126 W. 33d St., New York 
FRANK H,. Grar, 7th Ave. and 23d St., New York 

Fireproofing 

THE ROEBLING ConstRUcTION Co., Roebling System of Fireproof 
Floors. 121 Liberty St., New York. 
Brown HoI!sTiInG MACHINERY Co., 26 Cortlandt St.. New Yo.k 


Fire Extinguisher 
UNDERWRITERS’ FIRE EXTINGUISHER, 280 Broadway, New York. 
COLUMBIA-DEFENDER FIRE EXTINGUISHER Co., 

219 Center St.,. New York 

Floor and Wood-Work Polish 
ButcHer Po.risn Co. 

Florist and Landscape Gardeners 
Cnuas. A. Darps, Choice Flowers and Plants 

44th St. and Madison Ave., New York. 
491 Fifth Avenue, New York 


356 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass 


WapLey & SMYTHE, 
Furnaces and Ranges 
THe THATCHER FURNACE Co. 
Water Heaters. 
JAMES SPEAR STove HEATING Co 
Furniture 
W. & J. SLoang, Interior Decorators and Furnishers 
Broadway and Nineteenth Street, New York 
H. D. Garpryer, Furnishings, Hangings, Antiques. 
257 Fifth Avenre, New York 


Furnaces, Ranges, Steam and Hot 
240 Water Street. New York 
1014 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


DurYEA & POTTER, 463-5 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Garbage Crematories 
CRAGIN GARBAGE CREMATORY CO. Chicago. I | 


MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING Co.,, 
Greenhouses 
Hitcuincs & Co., 


1123 Broadway, New York 


233 Mercer Street, New York. 
Lorp & BuURNHAM Co., General Offices and Works at Irvington-on-Hudson. 
New York Office, 1135 Broadway 
Hardware (Builders’) 
Tue H. B. Ives Co., 
Heating Apparatus 
Kectsey Heatinc Co., Warm Air Generator, 
Main Office, Syracuse, N. Y¥ New York Office, 156 Fifth Avenue 
THATCHER FuRNACE Co,, 240 Water Street, New York. 
Hose (Fire) 
EurEKA Fire Hose Co., 
Contractors. 
Hot-Bed Sash 
Hitcuines & Co., 22% 
Lorp & BURNHAM Co., 


New Haven, Conn. 


Fire and Water Hose for Builders and 
13 Barclay Street, New York. 


Mercer Street, New York. 
General Offices and Works at Irvington-on- 
Hudson, New York Office, 1133 Broatway. 
interior Marble Workers 
WILLIAM Gray & Sons 
Interlocking Rubber Tiling 
N. Y. Bettina & PackineG Co. 
Interlocked Columns 
W. T. Crook, 
Iron and Metal Workers 
Jno. Witiams, American Art in Bronze and Iron, 
556 West 27th Street, New York. 
CooPpEeR-WIGAND-COOKE Company, Structural and Ornamental Iron 
Work for Buildings. 152-154 West 34th Street, New York. 
Hecia Iron Works, Architectural and Ornamental Bronze and 
Iron Work. North 11th and Berry %s., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
RICHEY, BrowNE & Dona tp, Architectural Cast and Wrought Iron, 
Brass and Bronze. 
Borden and Review Avs., 
Laundry Machinery 
CuicaGo CLoTHEs Dryer Works, Clothes Dryers and Laundry 
Specialties. 136-138 W. 24th St., New York. 
AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY CoO., - Cincinnati, O. 
; Branch: Offices: 42 Cortlundt St., New York. 
11} Franklin St., Chicago. 


Thirtieth St., below Walnut Philadelphia. 


25 Park Place, New York. 


1133 Broadway, New York 


Long Island City, New York. 


| Cortlandt 
Cortlandt 


| Franklin 








Cortiandt 4150. 


Madison Sq. 743. 


38th St. 


B13. 


5770 
3798. 


3567-J 


Spring 3563. 


38th St. 1853 
38th St. 1512. 


John 187. 


8th St. 2200. 


Madison Sq. 
38th St. 605. 


Madison Sq. 


Spring 732 


Madison Square i! 


18th St. 4141. 


| John 187. 


Cortlandt 2659. 


Spring 732. 


Madison Square 11 


Cortlandt 1325. 


Madison Sq. 2047 


aSth St. 112 
88th St. 5421. 
Greenpoint 


Greenpoint 314 


1st St. 4161. 


Cortlandt 4830. 


TELEPHONB 





1047 


87¥. 





800. 
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. eather Decorators 
Cuarwes R. Yanpecr & Co. 
Mantels 
ALFRED Boore Co., 
Marble (Artificial) 


Mycenian Marsce Co., High-Grade Artificial Marble 


S70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


124-126 West 33d St., New York 


624 and 526 West 34th Street, New York 
Marble Workers 
BATTERSON & EISELE, Mosaic for Floors, Walls, Mantels, etc. 
431 llth Avenue, New York 
Joun H. Suipway & Broruer; 
ib 136th Street and East River, New York 
Metal Ceilings 
CosurRNn & DopGE 244 Water St., New York 


Metal Lath 
Truss Meta Lata Co., 
Mosaic Workers 
BaTTERSON & E1sELx, Mosaic for Floors, Walls, Mantels, etc 
431 llth Avenue, New York 
Ornamental Relief Work, in Plaster, Papier Mache and Composition 
JACOBSON & Co 246 E. 44th St., New York 
Paints 
THE BRIDGEPORT Woop FINISHING Co. 55 Fulton Street, New York. 
New Milford, Conn.; Philadelphia, Chicago 
RAYNOLDs Co. 
Fulton St Cor. William, New York 
New York, Philadelphia and Chicago 
New York Office, 80 Maiden Lane 
Tacoma Building, Chicago 
100 William Street, New York 
Works at Joplin, Mo. 
Northside, Pittsburgh, Pa 


15 Whitehall St., New York 





F. W. Devos & C. T. 
JOHN Lucas & Co. 


PicHER LEAD COMPANY 


WISCONSIN GRAPHITE Co., 


Graphite Paint 
Parquet Floors 


TERWILLIGER Mee. Co. 3 West 23d Street, New York 
Photographs 

JAMES L.. DILLON Wit Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Pianos 

Steinway & Sons, Specially Designed Pianos 

107 East 14th Street, New York 

Plaster 

V.C. &C. V. Kine Co; 513 West St., New York 
Plasterers 

McNu tty Bros., 5) W. 23d St., New York. 


Plumbing Fixtures 
Benepict & BURNHAM Mra Co 
Waterbury, 
Porcelain Enamel Paint 
RINALD Bros. 
Porcelain Ware 
TRENTON PoTTeErRigs Co., Manufacturers of Vitrified Sanitary China 
and Solid Porcelain Wares. : 
Rams, Hydraulic 
Rire Hypravutic EnNGIneE Co,, 
Rock Plaster 


Rock PLaster Co. or New. YorK AN 


Roofing Tiles 
CELADON Roo¥inG Tice Company, 
Roofing Tin 
AMERICAN TIN PLaTE Co., 
N. & G. Taytor Co., 


‘‘Benedict-Nickel’’ Seamless Tubing 
Conn 233 Broadway, New York. 
1142-1146 N 


Hancock Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


Trenton, N. J 
126 Liberty St., New York 


ERSEY 
11 Broadway, New York. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Battery Park Building, New York. 
Main Office: Chestnut and 3d Sts., Philadelphia. 
New York Office, 1123 Broadway. 
Rugs . 
Duryea & POTTER, 463-5 Fifth Ave., New York. 
PERSIAN RuG MANUFACTORY, 898-900 Broadwuy. New York. 
CosSTIKYAN Brotuers & Co., 147 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Rustic Work 
Rustic Construction Co., 
Sand Brick 
H,. Hvuennexes Co., 
Sash Operating Device 


ape yt * Co, 233 Mercer Street, New York 
ORD 3URNHAM Co, New York Office, 1183 Broadway. 

General Offices and Works: at Irvington-on-Hudsom 
Sash Locks. 


Tue'W. & E. T: Frren.Co., '' The Perfect Window Fastener.” 


19 Fulton Street, New York. 


114-118 Liberty Street, New York 


New Haven, Conn. 


} 
| 





TELEPHONE 
38th St. 2044 


Madison Sq. 743. 


2542. 


38th St 


oS8th St. 4385. 
Harlem 10. 


John 2113. 


38th 3st 


S38th St., 44. 


Jobn 741 


John 2006. 


John 1430. 


620 18th St. 


Sth St. 2210. 
Spring 204 


ISth St. 5922. 


Cortlandt 2758. 


Long dist, Tel: 
Market 17-63. 


Cortlandt 3081, 


Broad 4820. 
Sth St. 2784. 


Broad 2020 


Madison Sq. 3225. 


88th St. GO5. 
18th St. 2010. 
18th St. LOGS. 
John 3743. 


Cortlandt 5146. 


Spring 732. 
Madison Sq. 11. 
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Sewage Purification TELEPHONE. 
MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING Co. 1123 Broadway, New York. | Madison Sq. 879. 
Sheet Metal Work 
LEONARD SHEET METAL Works, 336 West 13th St., New York 18th St. 6630. 
G. Drovuve Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Snow Guard 
Fotsom Snow Guarp Co., Roof Snow Guards. Boston, Mass 
Stained and Leaded Glass 
GEorRGE Harpy PAYNE, 38-40 Park Avenue, Paterson, N. J 
New York Office: 253 4th Avenue. 
Steam and Hot Water Heaters 
Joun D. CLarke's Son, 276 Water St., New York John 357. 
Hitrcuines & Co., 233 Mercer St., New York Spring 732. 
THe THATCHER Furnace Co., Furnaces, Ranges, Steam and Hot 
Water Heaters. 240 Water’Street, New York John 187. 


Steel Concrete Construction 
Truss Meta Latu Co © Whitehall St., New York 
Stone 
Mepina Quarry Co., Dealers in Medina Stone for Building, Curbing, | 
Paving and Platforms. 150 Nassau Street, New York John 1542. 


[THe Beprorp STEAM STONE Works. Buff and Blue Bedford Lime- 
stones. Bedford, Indiana 
Joun R. Smitu’s Son, Cut Stone Contractor, 
Foot East 103d St New York Harlem 7% 
Structural Steel 
AMERICAN BripGE Co., Chicago; Pittsburgh; New York: 100 Broadway Cortland 1826. 
Sun Dials 
E. B. MeyrowiTz, 104 Esst 23d St.. New York 18th St. 414. 
Telephone 
New York TELEPHONE Co., Private lrelephone Exchange Systems 
15 Dey Street, New York Telephone. 
Tile 
AMERICAN ENAMELED Brick & Tite Co Enameled Subway and 
Interlocking Tile. 1 Madison Avenue, New York. 18th St. 751. 
ALFRED Boore Co., 124-126 West 33d St., New York Madison Sq. 743. 
Underground Conduit Systems 
AMERICAN ConbviT Co. 170 Broadway, New York Cortlandt 3854 
. S22 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago, Ill 
336 Macy St., Los Angeles, Cal 
Valves 
NETHERY HYDRAULIC VALVE CO Stevenson Bldg., Indianapolis 
29 Broadway, New York Broad 3267 
Varnish Manufacturers 
F. W. Devor & C. T. RayNnoips Co. 
Fulton St., Cor. William, New York John 2906. 
Ventilating Apparatus 
Joun D. CLARKE’s Son _ 276 Water St., New York. John 357 
Wall Papers : 
W. H. S. Lioyp Co., English, French and Japanese Wall Hangings. 
26 E. 22d St., New York. 18th St. 2371. 
Water Heaters 
CocumBIA HeEatinG Co., Florence Water Heaters Chicago, Ill. 
THe Humpurey Mec. & PLaTInG Co. 
538 Rose Street, Kalamazoo, Mich 
THE THATCHER FURNACE COMPANY. 240 Water Street, New York. | John 187. 
Water Towers 
W. E. Catpwett Co., Caldwell Red Cypress Tanks and Caldwell 
Steel Towers. Louisville, Ky. 
A. J. Corcoran, 11 John St., New York 3947 Cortlandt 
Water Storage Systems 
AcmE WATER STORAGE & Construction Co., for Residences. Institu- 
tions, Factories. 13-21 Park Row, New York. Cortlandt 1970. 
Watertight Construction 
THe New Construction Co., Cellars, Brick and Tile Paved Roofs. 
, 537 West 14th Street? | 18th St. 516. 
Weather Strips 
PaRAGON METAL WEATHER STRIP. 112-114 W. 42d Street. 38th St. 5101. 
Windows (Hollow Metal Construction) 
SMITH-WarRREN Co., Hollow Sheet, Cast and Sheet Metal Construc- 
tion, Automatic Closing, Sliding and Pivoted, 
253 Broadway, New York; 
93 Federal Street, Boston. 
Vototmann & Co., Automatic Closing. 


@, 10 and 12 Jones Street, New York. Spring 2919 
Jbicago: Factory and Office, 123-125-127 Ontario Street. cy 
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Window Stop Adjuster 
Tue H. B. Ives Co., 
Wire Lath 


Ciinton Wire CiotH Co,, also Electrically Welded Fabric, for re- 


inforcing concrete construction. 


Boston; New York; Chicago; San Francisco: Clinton, Mass 


Wiring (Electric) and Electrical Construction 
A Electric Equipmen 


L. GOLDSCHMIDT, 
Engines, Switchboards, etc. 


1135 Broadway, St 


R. A. SCHOENBERG Co., 


Wood Filler 


THE Bripcerort Woop FInisHinc Co 


Zinc White 


New Jersey Zinc Co., 


James Building, New York 


906 Sixth 


SS Fulton Street. New York 


New Haven, Conn 


of Buildings, Wiring, 


Madison Sq 





av. and 404 Columbus av 


New Milford Conn 
John 747. 


71 Broadway, New York 


Cortlandt 8340, 


3423 





ARCHITECTURAL INSTRUCTION. 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 
offers professional courses leading to the degree of 8. B. 
in Ant Engineering; ne: ARCHITECTURE; 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE; Chemistry; Geology: 
Biology, ete. Graduates of colleges may be admitted to 
advanced standing without examination. For informa- 

on. address J. L. LOVE, Secretary, 16 University Hall, 
Cambridge, Mass. N. 8. SHALER. Dean. 


(CORNELL UNIVERSITY 





COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE 


offers a four-year course in Architecture lead- 
ing to the degree of B. Arch.; also a two-year 
special course with certificate, 








Established 1885 e Telephone 38 Spring 


Columbia-Defender 
Fire Extinguisher Co. 


219 CENTRE STREET 
Send for Catalogue NEW YORK 











ARCHITECTS 


has established 


A FREE COURSE OF STUDY 


one to draughtsmen and students of any city mod- 
elled on the general plan pursued at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts in Paris, and comprising frequent prob- 
lems in Orders, Design, Archeology, etc. 

For information apply to the Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Education, 3 East 338d St., New York City. 


Tie SOCIETY OF BEAUX-ARTS 








REMINISCENCES 


of an 


INTERVIEWER 








ate appearing in 


The READER 


MAGAZINE 
Single Copies, 25 Cents 





Ask your Newsdealer for it 


| SPECIAL cong subscription for 
4} OFFRR Ca 


| 
| The READER 
! 10 West 23d Street, New York 








| Pa Br 








—S=— 


— ~~ 


The centre of the architectural world 
is the Ecole des Beaux Arts (the great 
French school). A history of this 
School, of the work done by its stu- 
dents, of its influence on American 
Architecture, written by American 
Graduates of the school and illustra.ed 
by the designs of the leading American 
Architects is to be found in the Beaux 
Arts Number of the Architectural 
Record, pronounced one of the hand- 
somest publications ever issued. Price 
1.50; by mail, $1.75. All persons, pro- 
fessional or otherwise, interested in 
Architecture should read this number 
—a volume of 250 pages superbly illus- 
trated. Send for it. Or if you are nota 
subscriber to this magazine, send us 
three dollars, and we will enter your 
subscription to the Architectural Record 
for one year and at the same time send 
you a copy of the Beaux Arts Number 
free. 


The Architectural Record Co. 
14-16 Vesey Street, New York City 


{ 
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An Album of Art For Your Library! 
Fifteen Beautiful Mounted Pictures For Your Walls! 
The International Studio For One Year! 


ALL FOR $10.00 


A splendid present either for yourself or friend The offer is limited Do not miss it 








The International Studio 


A yearly subscription to the INTERNATIONAL Stup1Io 
costs $3.50 and means that each month you will receive the 
most sumptuous Art Magazine ever published, surveying 
the whole field of Art, current and retrospective, both in 
articles by eminent authorities, and by a profusion of mag- 
nificent illustrations of every kind. There are seldom less 
than eight full-page plates in colour, mezzotint, or photo- 
gravure; and in all about one-hundred text cuts, including 
half-tones, line drawings, etc., in each number. 





The Art Portfolio 


There are many subscribe:s who wish to have a repre- 
sentative selection of the finest plates which have appeared 
in the INTERNATIONAL Stupio during the last seven years, 
to frame or put up in their rooms. To fill this need the 
Publisher has prepared a special edition of fifteen magnifi- 
cent representative colour and photogravure plates, with a 
view to variety of subject and method of reproduction; 
each one mounted on a card mat ready either to hang up or 
to be framed. These fifteen beautiful mounted pictures, 
enclosed in a handsome portfolio, cost five dollars. 





The Art Album 


New subscribers may like to have a collection of 
plates, from the INTERNATIONAL Stupio, covering the last 
seven years of current Art history, or old subscribers may $5. 00 
be glad to review the period at.a concise glance, sotospeak. 
For this purpose the publisher has collected 100 of the 
finest representative plates, bound in a handsome volume, 
which is issued at five dollars. 








You can purchase the above separately or you can send in for 
the three items together at $10.00, to 


JOHN LANE, «7 rrra avenve NEW YORK 
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MAIN STAIRWAY, RESIDENCE E. J. BERWIND, ESQ NEWPORT, R. 1 
Horace Trumbauer, Architect 














Batterson G Eisele 











Mosaic Workers 


Roman and Venetian ich Plain 
Mosaic for Floors, = ee Reed ns 
Walls, Mantels, Etc. s 





Importers and Workers cf 


Marble, Onyx and Granite 














Office: 431 Eleventh Avenue, Bet. 35th and 36th Sts. 
Steam Mill ana Works: 425-433 Eleventh Ave. 
New York 
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Westinghouse 
Compound Engines 





‘Vestinghouse Compourd Mngine Generatirg Unit 


For particulars address nearest sales cffice of 


The Westinghouse Machine Co. 


Works, East Pittsburg. Pa. 


New York, 10 Rridge St. Philadelphia, Stephen Girard Bidg. 


Sales Offices: Boston, 131 State St. Chicago, 171 La Salle St. 
Pittsburg, Westinghouse Bidg. Detroit, Union Trust Bidg. 


Designers and Builders of 
Steam Engines, Gas Engines, Steam Turbines, Roney Mechanica! Stokers 











ELBERT BRUSSEL 


ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION 
15 WEST 29TH STREET 


NEW YORK 


HIGH CLASS RESIDENTIAL WORK (306 
A SPECIALTY TELEPHONE | 156; MADISON Sa 

















none Rea cn 
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WHITE HOUSE AND EXECUTIVE BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
McKim, Mead & White, Architects. 


| barry Alerander, 


ELECTRICAL AND MECHANICAL CONTRACTING ENGINEER. 
PLANS DRAWN AND ESTIMATES SUBMITTED FOR 
ELECTRICAL WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
COMPLETE ELECTRIC LIGHT, POWER AND HEATING INSTALLATIONS. ELECTRIC 
ELEVATORS, TRAVELING CRANES, PUMPING OUTFITS, VELTILATING FANS, ETC. 
Astor Court Building, 


25 WEST 33D STREET AND 18 AND 20 WEST 34TH STREET. 
TEL. 6090—38th. _NEW YORK. 


PARTIAL LIST OF RECENT WORK. 


COMPLETE PLANTS, INCLUDING ENGINES, DYNAMOS, MOTORS, STORAGE 
BATTERIES AND SWITCHBOARD. 


Bes, Ree. CI, 6 5 6.50 00 0s8asu ade ndebwawekwowcciebhseaavewacban Brooklyn, N. Y. 
AYLSMERE. nee -APARTMENT HOUSE.......76th St. and Columbus Ave. 
BARNETT BU ILDING. sich We ids a sg im aR a eae Statatlase Ss. e. ‘cor 74th St. and Columbus Ave. 
Ne ra oe ek a, See ae 2 East 64th St., N. Y. 
SO. .  ere APARTMENT HOTEL, N. e. cor. 58th St. & 6th Ave.,N.Y. 
cigag ("BR 38 '3 eae eee re ee ee 80th St. and Columbus Ave., N. Y. 
ot Ro ee er 55th St. and Seventh Ave., N. Y. 
LA ROCHEL L E Sacha ens ab 04 064 eNl APARTMENT HOUSE, 75th St. and Columbus Ave., N. Y. 
LIEBMANN. S., SONS. ee lt ESSE Bremen St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
N. Y. INF ANT fT Peer MATERNITY HOSPITAL, 61st St. & Amsterdam Ave.,N.Y. 
OSTERMANN BUILDING....... : ..Red Hook Lane and Fulton St., ty ie Bs 
gi (84a hy APART) {ENT HOUSE. .. 438-47 32d St.,N. Y. 
et oo . SS «+» APARTMENT HOTEL. 43 W. “434. & 44 Ww MV sath Sts.,N. Y. 
SIEGEL COOPER CO........... DRY GOODS STORE..18th & 19th Sts. and 6th Ave., N.Y. 
eg ke a Be: re eee eee ee ee 48th St. and Broadway, N. Y. 
S. I. RAPID TRANSIT CO...... FOUR F ERRYBOATS....- -Foot of Pa agra St., N. Y. 
8. 8. ALGONGUIN, IROQUOIS AND OTHERS. .ccccccces coccccscecee’d Clyde Steamship Co. 
Ss. 8S. El. RIO, EL NORTE, EL SUD AND OTHERS................3 Morgan Stea amship Co. 
VANDERBIL eee “IDLE HOUR". .Oakdale, L. I., and 660 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
COMPLETE WIRING, is A DING FIXTURES AND BELL, BURGLAR ALARM 
D TELEPHONE WORK. 
ADRIANCE MEMORIAL mane tf SCO SAN eine hl te hebaees aes Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
ADAMS DRY GOODS CP asuden eacdeeses-eneemaee 21st and 22d Sts., and Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
lk ten Swale a cw periaiainee aie —. St. and Lexington Ave., N. Y. 
BERKSHIRE AP ARTME RE Ee eens ae ee ee ‘ ....500 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
BLUMENTHAL, GEO..... cece ob jl» eee. 23 and 25 W. 53d ae A 
CARNEGIE MUSIC HALL AND OFFICE BLDG. 56th and 57th Sts. and Seventh Ave., N. Y. 
CHURCH of the INCARNATION.PARISH HOUSE..........--00- 242-248 E, 31st St., N. Y. 
co Mea Ft Bs tt)» errr er errr er re ee Madison, N. J. 
Puss, BI BR. cosscccess ooo Lo. aa err rer 601 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
HARRIMAN, OLIVER, JR....... + White Plains and New York. 
F > 3) SRR re Sees Peas 987 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
| oe GR SO 4! be eee MOUen Ame STABLE. .cccccccvccess Scarborough, is Be 
DERE, Ws DUM. cs cccccces oo. | 6 rere ore Newport, R. IL. 


WHITE HOUSE AND EXECUTIVE BUILDING... ....-..ceceeeeeccees Washington, D. C. 
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WM. K. VANDERBILT'S IDI FPFOUP, AT OAKDAIF,. LCNG ISIT AND 
Hunt & Hunt, Architects. 


INTERIOR WOODWORK —= 


IN THIS FINE RESIDENCE EXECUTED BY 


ALFRED BEINHAUER 


== 289 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK=== 


Telephone, 4313 18th Street 

















FINE CABINET WORK A SPECIALTY 
CORRESPONDENCE FROM OWNERS AN!) ARCHITECTS INVITED 











HITCHINGS G CO. 


HORTICULTURAL DESIGNERS and BUILDERS 


Gre enhouses ‘“ = 9 
Rosehouses Hitchings 
Conservatories 

Etc. Hot Water Boilers 





Round and Sectional. 


The Standard for heat- 


Designed. Erected, Heated 


nd Ventilated 


ing 
Our patent Iron and Greenhouses 
Cypress Construction Conservatories 


embraces all modern 


; Dwellings, Etc. 
improvements and is 
unex<clled forstrength, 

Perfect Sash 


durability and appear- 
Operating Apparatus 


ance, 


Plans and Estimates 


for your proposed 


Send four cents post- 
age each for Green- 
houses choerfulls house and Heating and 


submitted Ventilating Catalogues 


| 233 Mercer Street Established 1844 New York 


| 
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289 47 AVE. 
_, Builders of the 
Finest Residences 


“IDLE HOUR” 
The Residence of W.K. Vanderbilt, Esq. Hunt & Hunt, Architects. 
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Persian Rug Manufactory 


898-900 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Rugs 


to order 


Corner of Boudoir Rug 
for Mrs. Burrage, 
Boston, Mass. 




























AS LAID BY US IN THE REID MEMORIAL LIBRARY, PASSAIC, N. J. 
Yloors laid with Interlocking Rubber Tilirg are noiseless, non-slippery, sanitary and extraordinarily 
durable. Send for superv catalogue ia colors 


NEW YORK BELTING AND PACKING CO., Limited 


C ‘TICAGO, ILL., 150 Lake St. ) STORES: (SAN FRANCISC®  AL,, 9-11 Market St. 
of LOUIS, MO.. 411 North Third St. NEW YORK, ? BALTIMORE, MD. 41 South Liberty St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 724 Chestnut St. \ 25 Park Place! BOSTON, MASS., 24: umner St 
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ANNOUNCEMENT “870: AND : 
Duryea & Potter Shirva: 


invite your attention to their Kazealk 


Oriental Rugs “* "=" 


A representative ofthe firm _ _ 
has just returned from an / \” 
extensive trip in the East, 
where we have made ad- - 
y ditional connections with ©OKGPa 
K tpaw: the makers, and have se-  — 
iii cured many unique and in- eee eee 
Odd — teresting specimens of the 
antique. 9 9 9 9 D9 QO 


SHOW ROOMS 


IP OoMe = 463 to 469 Fifth Avenue 
nen NEAR 40th STREET 
(Laut S Telephone 693 and 606 38th Street 
































“> 


Oriental Rugs and Carpets 











Finest Line of Oriental Rugs 
and Carpets in the Country 


New Importations Just Received 


Fine Small Rugs suitable for 
Wedding and Christmas Gifts 


JOSEPH WILD €& CO. 
11 to 17 Thomas Street and 78 to 84 Worth Street 


NEW YORK CITY 


4 po 
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ENAMELED BRICK 


Granch Offices 


BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
WASHINGTON 
BALTIMORE 
CLEVELAND 
CINCINNATI 
DETROIT 
PITTSBURG 
RICHMOND, Va 
MONTREAL 
HAVANA, CUBA 
SYDNEY, N S W 
WILLIAMSPORT, Pa 
YOUNGSTOWN, O 
ST LOUIS 
COLUMBUS, O 
SAN FRANCISCO 








Bae : BUYFALO 
— — ROCHESTER 
WESTMORLY COURT SWIMMING TANK <a illedietd sie 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
WARREN & WETMORE, Architects. JNO. B. BYRNE, builder 


‘American’ Enameled Brick & Tile Co. 


INCORPORATED 1893 
Works, SoutuH River, N. J. 1 MADISON AVE , NEW YORK 











[KNICKERBOCKER CAEN STONE CEMENT 


For Making 


MANTLES, 


| STONE FINISH, 








A MAREE _ IN THE MARIE ANTOINETTE, C. H. P. Gilbert, Architect ; » me 
ret Co., General Contractors ; Modeled and Cast by McNulty P 2rOn. 


v. 6. & C. V. KING CO., KNICKERBOCKER PLASTER MILLS, — 








Sole Agents for Marble Brand Keene’s Cement, 
| * _ pure white and quick setting. 513 West Street, New York | 





————————E—— 








